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Dear Friends of the Seminary; 


In this issue of The Princeton Spire, we are pleased to introduce you to its new format and we trust 
that you will enjoy reading the substantive articles which it includes. Our desire is to share with 
you on a regular basis something of the quality ideas and analyses of the theological world in 
which the Seminary lives, moves, and has its being. 


One of the featured speakers at the 1987 Institute of Theology was Mr. George 
Gallup, the internationally known public opinion pollster, who is a Princeton neighbor and a long- 
time friend of the Seminary. He has graciously permitted us to include an article based on his 
lecture at the institute on “What Americans Think about Jesus.” 


In May, my wife and I were privileged to visit South Korea in behalf of the Seminary 
and were introduced to one of the most dynamic and growing churches in the world today. Eileen 
Moffett, an alumna of the Seminary who served as a fraternal worker in Korea with her husband 
for 24 years, tells the story of this church in this issue of The Princeton Spire. Don’t miss it. 


With gratitude for your interest in the ministry of this institution, I am 


Faithfully yours, 


Hie 1 Sly 


Thomas W. Gillespie 

















Onand Off the Campus 


Celebrating PTS’s 175th Year 


Princeton began a celebration of its 
175th anniversary last May with a 
multi-media presentation at the 
Alumni/ae Banquet, Called “Our Hope 
for Years to Come,” the presentation 
was produced under the direction of 
W.J. Beeners, director of speech. It 
featured a script by Hugh Kerr, editor 
of Theology Today, together with slides 
and sound by Wayne Whitelock, 
director of instructional media. 


On October 14, Dr. Hans Kting, 
renowned Roman Catholic theologian 
of Tubingen University in West 
Germany, gave the annual Neumann 
lecture on “Karl Barth as a Challenge 
for Contemporary Theology.” 


From November 11 through 13, 
the Seminary will hold an Anniversary 
Lecture Period. The Warfield Lectures 
(two each day) will be presented by 
Alexander J. McKelway, professor of 
religion at Davidson College, who will 
speak on “The Freedom of God and 
Human Liberation.” In addition, there 
will be a special program each evening: 
on Wednesday, November 11, The Belle 
of Amherst, a dramatization of the 
works of Emily Dickinson; on 
Thursday, Lovejoy: The Vigil, a filmed 
documentary-drama on the life of 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy, PTS alumnus, 
Presbyterian minister, newspaper 
editor, and martyr for the cause of 
freedom of the press. Friday evening's 
program will be a concert by the 
Princeton Seminary Choirs accom- 
panied by an orchestra. 


In the spring, PTS will present 
Verily, Verily, Verily, Merrily, a musical 
dedicated to its 175th anniversary. 


To conclude the anniversary 
celebration, a community ecumenical 
service will be held next May as part of 
next year’s Alumni/ae Reunion 
Gathering. 


New Building Program: 

Phase 2 

Last spring, with the completion of 
Stuart Hall’s renovation, the first phase 
of Princeton Seminary’s new building 
program ended. 


This summer, the second phase of 





the program began when ground was 
broken for the new multi-purpose 
building. The new building will consist 
of four floors plus basement. The 
Seminary’s systems operations and 
photographic laboratories will be 
located in the basement. The media 
department and homiletic studio will 
be on the first floor. Speech classrooms 
and conference rooms wil! occupy the 
second floor. The third and fourth 
floors will house the registrar, the 
Admissions Office, Alumni/ae Office, 
Professional Studies, Field Education, 
the Doctor of Ministry Program, and 
Asian-American Studies. 

Construction of the new building 
will be financed by a bond issue and a 
fund-raising campaign. 





Lovejoy film on location at PTS 


On June 24th, the Reverend Robert 
Tabscott, pastor of Des Peres 
Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and a camera crew spent the 
day filming Alexander Hall and other 
buildings on the PTS campus for the 
upcoming Lovejoy: The Vigil, a docu- 
mentary drama (see story above). The 
film, which was written by Tabscott, 


will feature poet Maya Angelou as the 
narrator and will have its premiere at 
Colby College in Waterville, Maine, 
after which it will be shown at 
Princeton. 


A Presidential Visit 


On one Sunday last spring, President 
Thomas Gillespie preached to an 
estimated 20,000 worshipers who 
crowded into the Young Nak 
Presbyterian Church in Seoul, South 
Korea, for three back-to-back services. 
The church, which was founded by Dr. 
Kyung-Chik Han (’29), is the world’s 
largest Presbyterian congregation. 
Several days earlier, on May 14, 
Gillespie had been the principal 
speaker at the 86th Founder’s Day 
celebration of the Presbyterian College 
and Theological Seminary in Seoul. 

During their eight-day visit to 
South Korea, President and Mrs. 
Gillespie were guests of the Reverend 
Chang Whan Park, the president of the 
seminary and an alumnus of PTS. 
They visited Yonsei and Soongsil 
Universities and attended a dinner 
given by 48 PTS alumni/ae. 


Also attending the Founder’s Day 
celebration was Dr. Sang Hyun Lee, 
who visited churches in Seoul on behalf 
of PTS’s Asian-American Program, 
which he directs. 


On the final leg of the trip, the 
Gillespies visited Tokyo where Dr. 
Gillespie preached at the Tokyo Union 
Church and spoke at an alumni/ae 
dinner given by Yasuo Furuya, pro- 
fessor of religion and chaplain at the 
university, who received his Ph.D. from 
PTS in 1959. 


Into All the World 


The theme of the 45th Princeton In- 
stitute of Theology, “Into All the 
World,” was particularly appropriate in 
1987, the 175th year in which Prince- 
ton Seminary has sent its graduates 
to all parts of the earth, near and dis- 
tant. To mark the occasion and the 
theme, the Center of Continuing Edu- 
cation invited speakers from as far as 
Eastern Europe and South America 
and as near as the campus itself who 
spoke on such topics as emerging 
trends in religion in America, ministry 
in the city, Christian missiology today 
and tomorrow, and the making of a 
Christian personality. Participants en- 
joyed workshops on preaching, the use 
of poetry and drama in ministry, and 
forms of spiritual discipline. 





os 


During the first week of the Institute of Theology, 
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Petr Pokorny, of the University of Prague (above center), discussed the Lukan concept of 
history and its impact on the contemporary missionary effort. 





ae: 


James A. Forbes, Jr. lectured on the freedom of the Spirit in preaching. Formerly a pastor in 


Virginia and North Carolina, Forbes is professor of homiletics at Union Theological Seminary in New York. 


4 





Some of the electives at this year’ Institute required participants to Rubem Alves, of the State University of Campinas, Brazil, gave the 
play an active part in the proceedings. convocation lectures during the second week. 





Turning “truth into words which will penetrate defenses and explode within the mind” is the task shared by poets and preachers, according to 
poet/preacher John Burton who led a workshop which he called “Poetry as a Means of Grace.” 











is still thriving 


after a century of 


war and peace 


By Eileen F. Moffett 


Gillespie and his wife, Barbara, § 

visited Korea for the first time at [ 
the invitation of the oldest seminary 
in that country which was celebra- 
ting its Founder’s Day (see story on 
page 3). It is a strikingly beautiful 
campus on the eastern edge of the 
capital city of Seoul perched on the 
side of a mountain overlooking the 
winding Han River. 

The Presbyterian College and 

Theological Seminary of Korea is one 
of more than 80 theological schools in 


I n May 1987, President Thomas W. — 


the country, but as the oldest and usu- . 


ally the largest (enrollment this year 
was 2300 in its many departments), it 
has always been in the vanguard of pro- 
ducing Christian leadership for Korea’ 
fast-growing churches. The seminary 
has graduated more than 5000 students 
since 1907, of whom 3500 are still active 
in service to the Korean Church and 
throughout the world. 


The Presbyterian Seminary has 
contributed its share to the explosion of 
church growth in Korea that has 
astonished the Christian world. While 
only three to four percent of the popu- 
lation of all of Asia are followers of 
Christ, 20 to 25 percent of all Koreans 
are Christian. Church growth in that 
country outpaces the increase in popu- 
lation by four times. Statistics vary 
widely but a conservative estimate sug- 
gests that there are 6.5 million 
Protestant Christians in Korea and 1.8 
million Roman Catholics. Of the 
Protestants, 4.3 million are 








Dr. Samuel A. Moffett taught Presbyterian 
Seminary3 first class — consisting of two 
students — in his home in Pyengyang. 


Presbyterians and about | million are 
Methodists. Pentecostals, Evangelical 
Holiness, and Baptists are all over half 
a million but growing rapidly. 

Unlike Princeton Seminary, 
which has been firmly planted on one 
campus for 175 years, this sister institu- 
tion is, in a sense, a refugee from North 
Korea. Eighty-nine years younger than 


Still a Mighty Fortress 


The Presbyterian 
Church tn Korea 


Princeton, the Presbyterian Semi- 

nary of Korea was founded in what 
was once the “wicked” city of 
Pyengyang — a city so old that 
its walls were built in the days of 
David and Solomon. Pyengyang 
was notorious for street gangs, 
dancing girls, and tiger hunters. 
Once a year, the king, who lived 
safely 180 miles to the south, 

would declare a day of open 

combat in that tough northern 

' capital. Rival factions were allowed 

to consolidate their forces on two 


© opposing hills and at a given signal, 
pour down into the valley below for 
stone fights to the death. In this reck- 


less manner, the king hoped to knock 
some of the toughness out of that tough 
city. 

It was in that city of 50,000 resi- 
dents that in 1901 Dr. Samuel A. 
Moffett, the first resident Protestant 
missionary in North Korea, who had 
first entered Pyengyang in 1890, se- 
lected two promising young men from 
among those already serving as lay 
preachers, bringing them to his home 
for more careful theological instruc- 
tion. The New Testament was by that 
time available for study in Korean 
translation but some books of the Old 
Testament still had to be studied in 
Chinese until 1910. 

The first class of seven men was 
graduated on September 17, 1907. On 
the same day, the first Korean presby- 
tery was organized. It was made up of 
40 Korean elders and 38 missionary 











representatives of four Presbyterian 
denominations: United States north 
and south, Canadian, and Australian. 
Their first business was to ordain the 
seven graduates to the ministry: six as 
pastors and one (a man who had stoned 
Dr. Moffett in the streets of Pyengyang 
16 years before) as a missionary. They 
were all from North Korea and all had 
been baptized for 10 years or longer. 


The Long Shadow 


But already the long shadow of church- 
state tensions was beginning to fall 
across Korea. It was on Korean soil and 
along the Korean coast that Japan first 
defeated China in the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1895-96 and then the Russians 
in 1904-05. 

There were mixed reactions 
among Christians as to how to respond 
to the tightening grip of the Japanese 
on their nation. A teacher at a 
Christian school in Pyengyang was dis- 
missed in 1908 by the Church for 
encouraging armed resistance against 
the colonizers. But Christians later 


The seven men shown above constituted the first class to be graduated from the Presbyterian Seminary of Korea. The date: Septem! 


played a leading role in nationwide 
non-violent demonstrations against 
Japanese rule. 


Students, pastors, and lay 
Christians often paid with their lives 
after severe torture for refusing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Japanese emperor-god. Relentless 
pressure to bow at Shinto shrines 
finally forced the seminary to close in 
1938 rather than submit. When the 
stranglehold was finally released 
with the Japanese surrender at the 
end of World War II in 1945, 

a wave of joy swept over Korea. 


But that joy was short-lived. The 
Japanese were thrown out but a new 
despotic regime took control in the 
north. Anticipating the surrender of 
their old adversary, the Russians 
quickly moved into North Korea. 
There they were allowed by the United 
Nations to accept the surrender of the 
Japanese north of the 38th parallel. 
The Russians stayed. And Christians 
were among the first targets again to be 


singled out for torture, disappearance, 
and death. The seminary campus was 
taken over by Russia’s puppet, Premier 
Kim I]-Sung. 


On September 18, 1951, the semi- 
nary reopened in South Korea in the 
city of Taegu with Dr. Archibald 
Campbell as president. It was the first 
of three temporary locations in the 
south. The Korean faculty had been so 
shattered and scattered that it took 
several years to recover national lead- 
ership, but since the end of the Korean 
War, all its presidents have been 
Korean. What was once a class of two 
students meeting in a missionary’ 
home, in a northern city of 50,000 peo- 
ple, is now the largest Presbyterian 
seminary in the world in a city of more 
than 10 million people. 


A Mutual Respect 


Through the years, there has been a 
mutual respect and healthy exchange 
between the oldest Presbyterian 
seminary in the United States and the 


r 1907. 
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oldest Presbyterian seminary in Korea. 
Four of the latter’s presidents have been 
Princeton men: Dr. Stacy L. Roberts, 
who succeeded Dr. Moffett as second 
president; Dr. Archibald Campbell, who 
served during the Korean War; Dr. 
Hyung-Nong Park, after the war; and 
its most recent president, now retiring, 
Dr. Chang-Whan Park, himself a for- 
mer missionary to Indonesia and chief 
translator of the Korean New 
Testament. ( Dr. Chang-Whan Park is 
currently a member of the Princeton 
Seminary Alumni/ae Council.) The 





Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Seminary of Korea was chaired for 
many years by the beloved Dr. Kyung- 
Chik Han, PTS class of 1929, founder 
and still pastor emeritus of the 60,000- 
member Yong Nak Presbyterian 
Church in downtown Seoul, who was 
given a PTS Distinguished Alumnus 
Award in 1984. The senior professor for 
many of the post-war years was also a 
Princeton man, Dr. Francis Kinsler. 
Samuel H. Moffett, son of the founder 
of the seminary in Korea and a gradu- 
ate of Princeton Seminary, has been a 
member of the faculty of both institu- 
tions and still holds the courtesy title 
of Honorary President of the seminary 
in Korea. 


Since 1966, the Presbyterian 
Seminary in Korea has had a grad- 
uate school that awards both M.A. 
and Th.D. degrees. Its director today is 
Mrs. Sun-Ae Chou. Her appointment 
is remarkable since women are not 
ordained either as pastors or as elders 
in the church served by the seminary. 
She is also professor of Christian edu- 
cation and director of the Lay Women’s 
Training Institute, which brings scores 
of lay women in once a week for theo- 
logical training. 

The Institute of Missions, inau- 
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As Korea’ economy has grown, materialism has threatened the survival of Christianity. 


gurated in 1973, now has added a World 
Mission Training Program that pre- 
pares Korean missionary candidates 
for service in other parts of the world. 
This kind of preparation has been 
badly needed to meet the increasing 
demand for missionaries overseas. 


Yet another practical way the 
seminary has been serving the world- 
wide Church is through its Third 
World Training Center, which has been 
offering scholarships for graduate 
study to Third World leaders from Asia 
and Africa since 1977. They come from a 
mix of denominational backgrounds 
and return to their home churches fed 
by the disciplines of Korean church life 
and thought. 


Princeton, too, has long been 
committed to internationalization. 
In recent years, the largest group of 
students on its campus from abroad 
has been from Korea. Recognizing the 
fast-growing Asian churches in 
America, Princeton has started an 
Asian-American program with Korea- 
born Dr. Sang Lee as director. 


Will Christianity Survive in 
Korea? 


Many people are wondering today if 
Christianity in Korea will survive the 
new national prosperity. The country 
has grown economically as surprisingly 
fast as the Church has grown numer- 
ically. Who would have predicted back 
in 1901 that Korea would be exporting 
automobiles and TV sets to the United 
States? A nagging problem, though, 
and one that prompts the question 
about survival is the intensely divisive 
spirit haunting Korean life both eccle- 
siastical and national. Tensions and 
party strife at the national level make 
world news headlines. Buddhism, too, 
has splintered into competing sects. 
And, sadly, the Church has not been 
immune to the plague of schism. Since 
the turbulent 1950s, Presbyterians have 
splintered into 32 separate 
denominations. 


Will Christianity bear up under 
the pressures of materialism and 
schism as faithfully as it faced persecu- 
tion? I think the answer is “yes.” Not 
because of numbers alone but because 
there is still the widely held belief in 
Korean society that ultimate authority 
and rectitude flow from a common 
source and must remain interwoven. 
Truth and righteousness have not been 
ripped apart as in the West. Having 
this mind among them which was also 
in Christ Jesus has made the message 
of Scripture actively and refreshingly 
plausible in Korea. Truth, morality, 
and justice are linked and made per- 
sonal in the Name that is above every 
name. Many Koreans now acknowl- 
edge that name as Saviour and Lord 
and are beginning to work out in pri- 
vate and public life the faith worked in 
them by Christ. 


Eileen F. Moffett (M.R.E.’55) served as a 
missionary to Korea from 1956 until 
1981 and as assistant professor of 
Christian education at the Presbyterian 
Seminary of Korea. 








Carl Geores: 
One Church and One Mission 








its ministry,” he says. “What ’'m 
anxious for people to see is that the 
small church, when it stands alone, is 
in trouble. But when it sees itself as 
part of the body of Christ and under- 
stands that it can cooperate and move 
together with other churches both 
denominationally and ecumenically 
and then cooperate with the private 
sector on a partnership basis to meet 
human need, then the church is back 
on the main line.” 


ast June, Princeton Seminary 
presented its Distinguished 

Alumnus Award to Car] H. 
Geores, Jr., coordinator of the Mission 
at the Eastward (MATE) and pastor of 
the Leeds, Wales, and Hartford parish 
in Maine. The award was given in re- 
cognition of his “. . . pioneering vision 
for and lifelong commitment to the 
ministry of the small rural church... ” 


When Car! H. Geores, Jr., arrived 
in Maine soon after his graduation 
from PTS in 1952, he found a scene of 
unemployment, hardship, and empty or 
non-existent churches. A decade be- 
fore, a survey of all the towns in the 
state had revealed that more than 100 
communities were either without an ac- 
tive church or were underchurched. In 
response to this situation, the Pres- 
byterian Church answered a call from 
an interdenominational commission in é 
Maine and began ministering to many fra “~\ 
of the remote communities. In 1952, fae 
the year Geores arrived, eventually to ce 
become pastor to three churches 
(Leeds Community in 1953, Hartford 
Community in 1954, and Wales Union 
in 1954), he and the Reverend William 
Berger founded the Mission at the 
Eastward. 


Today, MATE, through its coop- 
erative efforts not only with other 
churches in and out of Maine but also 
with private industry and private cit- 
izens, provides a broad range of serv- 
ices to its numerous congregations. 
Foremost among these is its Rural 








The mission’s purpose, says 
Geores, is to be “a servant in a connec- 
tional system” by providing f 
churches and communities in rural 
Maine with the resources and lead- | 
ership they need to function. 

Such a purpose reflects Geores’ 
own strong convictions about 
small-church ministry and those 
who go into it: “There’s only one 
Church and one mission, and it 
doesn’t make any difference 
whether you're in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, or in Leeds, Maine, 
you're part of the same Church 
and the task is using this Pres- 
byterian connectional system to 
enable the Church to perform ke 
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Community Action Ministry, a private, 
ecumenical organization supported by 
16 churches in 11 communities. MATE 
also provides mental health counseling 
and crisis intervention, a pre-school 
program, and housing renovation and 
repair. Each summer, its Housing 
Ministry brings work groups of high 
school students and adults from within 
and outside the state to work for one to 
three weeks repairing, renovating, and 
constructing homes for elderly, hand- 
icapped, and low-income citizens. 


In cooperation with the United 
Methodist’s Economic Ministry in 
Salem, MATE operates a thrift shop 
and furniture and small crafts business 
and helps start wood-working busi- 
nesses, trains people in wood-related 
skills, and provides part-time 
employment. 


A Lifetime in Rural Communities 


Geores has spent most of his life in 
rural communities. A native of upstate 
New York, he was raised in a com- 
munity where the church was vacant 
half the time and where much of the 
ministry was conducted by lay people. 
“When you have to go into that kind of 
rural environment and wrestle with the 
Gospel and how it connects with the 
lives of the people, you either learn how 
to do it or you don’t,” he says. “I know 
I’m an outsider here but I like that. As 
long as a creative minister is doing 
things that bring satisfaction and 
fulfillment in his ministry, he’ll stay 
there. That’s why I stayed. It wasn’t for 
money. The rewards are very simply 
that you’re fulfilling the ministry that 
Christ has called you to do and you find 
satisfaction in being faithful.” 


Geores, who has been coor- 
dinator of MATE since 1970, will 
retire from that position at the 
end of this year but will continue 
to be “extraordinarily active” 
with MATE’s Rural Community 
-, Action Ministry. Meanwhile, he’ll 
| continue as pastor of the Leeds, 
| Wales and Hartford parish. 


Geores believes strongly that 
| the Mission should be closely con- 
| nected to the Seminary. This year, 
, ascholarship was given to 
| Princeton in honor of William 
{ Felmeth, vice president for devel- 

opment, emeritus, for a PTS stu- 
dent to work at the Mission. 


Taking 


the Other Road 





Gregory Wojahn feels more suited to ministering in a business environment than in a parish. 


By Helene Gittleman 


ach weekday morning at 6:30, 
BR Gregory Wojahn is at his desk 

at the La Jolla, California, 
office of Merrill Lynch, where he is an 
investment counselor. To most obser- 
vers, this would seem to be an unusual 
career choice for one who only last year 
completed his master’s degree in the- 
ology (Th.M.) from Princeton, where 
he had previously earned his Master of 
Divinity degree. 

But for Wojahn and a number of 
other Princeton alumni/ae, their semi- 
nary education has been useful prepa- 
ration for careers outside the Church. 
These individuals, in fact, feel they are 
ministers of the Church and that 
through living and working in the secu- 
lar world, they can more effectively fur- 
ther the Gospel and God’ love. 


“A lot of the defenses people may 
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For some alumni/ae, 
the PTS experience has 
been useful preparation 

for careers outside the 
Church 


have in speaking with a minister are 
non-existent when they’re speaking 
with a financial consultant,” Wojahn 
says. He’s happy to be helping people, 
although in a fiscal rather than spir- 
itual way, and he enjoys the image of an 
investment counselor in an office with 
two diplomas from Princeton Seminary 
on the wall. 


The diplomas are a reminder of 
the influence Princeton has had on his 
life and work. “My education stretched 
me in a lot of ways,” says the 28-year- 
old Californian. “I feel that the things I 


Eileen Wojahn 


learned and interactions I had equip- 
ped me to better understand myself 
and the various ways faith can be nur- 
tured in others.” 


Kenneth A. Sprang (’74) also 
feels there are opportunities for minis- 
tering outside the parish. Now a lawyer 
in private practice in Dayton, Ohio, he 
enrolled at Princeton with the inten- 
tion of entering the pastoral ministry 
but discontinued his studies when he 
became disillusioned with both the 
Church and the Seminary — which he 
now regrets and attributes to his 
naivete. He did, however, spend a 
number of years as a teacher before en- 
tering law school and has decided to re- 
enter teaching as a way of ministering. 
This fall, he became the director of 
speech in a high school outside of 
Dayton. 


Sprang feels he has a gift for 
teaching and that something would be 
missing from his life if he didn’t use 
this gift. “ve seen the difference I can 
make in students lives,” he says. 
Although he was a youth minister dur- 
ing asummer at Princeton, he found 
that he was more successful minister- 
ing as a teacher. He explains, “There 
are things I could do for kids as a 
teacher that I couldn’t do wearing a 
clerical collar.” He believes that stu- 
dents often feel inhibited with minis- 
ters and hesitate to get involved in 
activities that might “tie them into 
religion.” On the other hand, when he 
taught high school drama and English, 
he was able to get close to young peo- 
ple. Later, as a professor of law at the 
University of Dayton Law School, he 
rediscovered the rewards of teaching. 


Although Sprang has pursued 
careers outside the Church, he feels 
that his life has been enhanced by his 
semesters at Princeton. Princeton chal- 
lenged him to ask questions of his faith 
— to de-mythologize the fundamen- 
talist beliefs he brought to the Semi- 
nary — which he feels has made it 
more meaningful to him. Princeton was 
the beginning for him of a “lifelong 
inquisitiveness and commitment to 
learn more,” he says. “I took from the 
Seminary a real appreciation for the 
Reformed tradition. ... The commit- 
ment to wrestle with very difficult 
questions is a priceless part of our 
heritage and a great gift Princeton 





gives its students.” Sprang’s study 

of Judeo-Christian theology has been 
valuable to him in teaching the rela- 
tionship between law and ethics. 


Although careers in the secular 
world are not usually viewed as minis- 
tries, a number of Princeton alumni/ae 
feel that their talents are more appro- 
priate for business than church-related 
careers and that they can use these 
gifts to serve others in the business 
world. Todd Collier, for instance, re- 
ceived his M.Div. from Princeton in 
1985 and is now an executive recruiter 
in Kendall Park, New Jersey. Collier 
looks upon his new career as minister- 
ing. He takes pride in the help he gives 
young people seeking career guidance. 


Wojahn also feels that his talents 
are more suited to the business world 
than to the parish. In 1980, when he 
entered Princeton, he thought he would 
pursue a career teaching New 
Testament. After he received his 
M.Div. degree, he began doctoral work 
at Princeton. During this period, as he 
was managing his and his wife’s port- 
folios, he became fascinated with invest- 
ing. “A whole new world opened up,” he 
says. 


In the spring of 1986, he decided 
to leave Princeton (with a Th.M. rather 
than Ph.D. degree) and to make the 
most of his financial skills in a non- 
ecclesiastical career. In his view, this 
was not a departure from his commit- 
ment to Christ and the ministry: 
“Jesus was a carpenter,” he says, “and 
the apostle Paul was a tentmaker. Why 
should one’s education be preparation 
for only one narrowly defined vocation?” 


Wojahn feels that you can make a 
difference in people’s lives whether 
you re a construction worker or an or- 
dained minister. “You put other people 
ahead of yourself,” he says. “You’re 
open to hear what their lives are about, 
and open to be redressed by truth 
whenever it emerges.” 


Secular Ministry: Not a New Idea 


The idea of ministering in the secular 
world is not new. According to Robert 
J. Armstrong (’57B) of Columbus, 
Ohio, whose four-year-old company, 
Second Careers, provides counseling on 
career changes, this concept was in 
vogue during the ’50s and now seems to 
be resurfacing. He recalls, in fact, that 


during the ’50s, a film on the subject, 
This High Calling, was shot partly on 
the Princeton campus. 


Armstrong, who is also a part- 
time interim minister as well as a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Columbus State 
Community College, sees ministry as a 
broadly defined concept of serving the 
Church. “I think all Christians are 
called to evangelize,” he says, and feels 








‘A Seminary can serve very nicely 
as a graduate school that can 
broaden your views and help you 
put your occupation into a mean- 
ingful context of a Judeo-Christian 
tradition.’ 








that the particular function they per- 
form in that mission is secondary. 


Some of these alumni/ae arrived 
at their secular careers because of dif- 
ferences with the Church or a need to 
be independent of it. Collier, for one, 
chose not to be ordained because of the 
growing distance he felt between his 
faith and his denomination. 


John Prager did not seek to enter 
the ordained ministry when he enrolled 
in Princeton’s M.Div. program. A 1972 
graduate of Harvard Law School, who 
is now associate director of develop- 
ment at the Seminary, Prager practiced 
law for 10 years before he came to 
Princeton to add a “theological under- 
pinning” to his work. By serving others 
through his legal counseling — one as- 
pect of his current position — he con- 
siders himself to be a ministerial 
servant. In his view, law and theology 
are “one and the same,” both focusing 
on how one is to lead a just life. It’s 
nonsense, says the 38-year-old under- 
graduate history major, to try to sepa- 
rate church and state issues. “I think 
religion is part of the innate function of 
each individual and we are starving 
that portion.” 


While Prager and other alumni/ae 
have chosen secular careers for philo- 
sophical and theological reasons, 
other Princeton alumni/ae have found 
careers in the secular world because 
they have been unable to secure pas- 
toral positions. Yet they, too, have 


found opportunities for serving Christ 
in the workplace. Do these individuals 
bring something unique to their jobs as 
a result of their seminary training? 
According to Roy Lewis, director of the 
Northeast Career Center, a church-af- 
filiated organization in Hopewell, New 
Jersey, seminary alumni/ae frequently 
raise “meaning” questions. “A semi- 
nary not only teaches you how to think, 
it increases your sense of justice,” he 
says. One seminary graduate whom he 
counseled resumed a career as a chemi- 
cal engineer when he failed to receive a 
call to a congregation. Now, says Lewis, 
he’s wrestling with the decision of 
whether or not to leave his position at a 
company that he feels is producing po- 
tentially dangerous substances. 


Would a committed Christian 
who feels called to a career in the secu- 
lar world be advised to pursue seminary 
study? Lewis thinks so. “A seminary 
can serve very nicely,” he feels, “as a 
graduate school that can broaden your 
views and help you put your occupation 
into a meaningful context of a Judeo- 
Christian tradition.” This view is 
shared by Steven Kraftchick, assistant 
professor of New Testament at Prince- 
ton, who feels a seminary is a place for 
people to find out about ministry (in- 
cluding whether it’s a vocation one 
should pursue) as well as train for it. 


What is Princeton's view of this 
subject? Michael Livingston, director 
of admissions, responds: “Our purpose 
is to prepare individuals for the profes- 
sional ministry [including teaching in 
seminaries and colleges].” Only those 
who express a commitment to Christ 
and the Church are admitted, he ex- 
plains, yet Princeton does admit per- 
sons who — “struggling and actively 
exploring their vocation” — are not 
certain they will enter this field. 
Regardless of what career paths these 
individuals choose, says Livingston, the 
admissions committee recognizes that 
they bring a healthy diversity of per- 
spectives to the Seminary community. 


Helene Gittleman ts associate editor of 
the Alumni/ae News. 





What Americans 





Think about Jesus 








“Obeissant jusqu’ a la mort et ala mort de la croix” 


During the first week of the 
Princeton Institute of Theology 
(June 29 - July 3), George Gallup, 
Jr., president of the Gallup Poll, 
gave two lectures on Emerging 
Trends in Religion in America. The 
lectures were based on studies and 
surveys made by the Robert H. 
Schuller Ministries, the Princeton 
Religion Research Center, the U.S. 
Census Bureau, the Gallup Poll, and 
other information and polling 
groups. This article has been 
adapted from Mr. Gallup’ second 


EZ 


By George Gallup, Jr. 


lecture which was based on 

chapter 7 of Who Do 

Americans Say That I Am? by 

Gallup and George O’Connell, 

which was published by The 

Westminster Press in 1986. 

I 

e A large majority of Americans 
(70%) see Jesus in a divine con- 
texte 


e Jesus Christ is seen as a living, 
indwelling Christ, personal and 
approachable, not merely a his- 
torical figure. A majority of 
Americans say that they have 
encountered Jesus Christ in 
their lives, and almost 2 out of 5 
say they had a born-again expe- 
rience, often a gradual one. 

e Americans image of Jesus as di- 
vine and a person is not sharply 
focused, yet he is viewed over- 
whelmingly in a favorable light, 
with little difference in percep- 
tions based on age, gender, edu- 
cational level, and so on. 


e Jesus is seen as the ideal role 
model for both men and women 
and has a powerful appeal even 
to those who do not believe in 
his divinity. Two-thirds of all 
Americans express the convic- 
tion that Jesus was “without 
sin,” and almost as many believe 
that Jesus was perfect in all 
respects. 


e Jesus is seen as personifying 
selfless love. This is the key at- 
tribute ascribed to him. To the 
devout, his life and death are 
seen as revealing God’s love; 
other traits ascribed to him are 
kindness, compassion, and ca- 
pacity to forgive. 

e Whether or not Jesus is viewed 


in divine terms, the majority 
feel that Jesus Christ, as a 
moral and ethical teacher, has 
had a great impact on their 
lives. Only 7 percent replied 
“hardly any” or “none.” 


e A large proportion of Americans 
(and even larger proportions 
among the devout groups in the 
surveys) seek to come closer to 
following the example of Jesus 
Christ, and significant propor- 
tions believe their relationship 
with Jesus to be deepening. 


e Most seem to believe that fol- 
lowing Jesus is a difficult or im- 
possible task, an unattainable 
ideal. Only 10 percent of the 
total sample say that they come 
“very close” to that ideal. 


e Those who say that they are try- 
ing hard to follow Jesus are 
among the most devout in the 
surveys and are more inclined to 
believe they come closer to fol- 
lowing his example than are 
those who are not making 
greater efforts. 


What Conclusions Can Be Drawn? 


What conclusions can be drawn from 
this survey of late-twentieth-century 
America’s understanding of Jesus and 
commitment to him? 


Certainly societal trends point to 
the fact that Americans have not 
turned to Jesus Christ in any wide- 
spread or profound way. A huge (81 per- 
cent) majority consider themselves 
Christians, yet we permit hunger and 
poverty to exist on a widespread scale 
in our land of abundance. We claim to 
be followers of Jesus Christ, but we 
have stood idly by while some Amer- 
icans have slipped into something 





approaching a state of despair. An ear- 
lier survey conducted for the Robert H. 
Schuller Ministries revealed that as 
many as one-third of our fellow citizens 
have a low sense of self-worth, consid- 
ered by many to be the number-one 
psychological problem in our society 
today. 


We boast Christianity as our 
faith, but many of us have not bothered 
to learn the basic biblical facts about 
this religion. Many of us dutifully 
attend church, but this act in itself 


...at least half of Americans wish 
their religious faith were stronger... 


appears to have made us no less likely 
than our unchurched brethren to 
engage in unethical behavior. 


We say we are Christians, but 
sometimes we do not show much love 
toward those who do not share our par- 
ticular religious perspective. We say we 
rejoice in the good news that Jesus 
brought, but we are often strangely 
reluctant to share the Gospel with oth- 
ers. On a typical day, the average person 
stays in front of the TV set nearly 25 
times longer than in prayer. 


We say we are believers, but per- 
haps we are only assenters. 


Findings from a number of 
Gallup surveys suggest, however, that 
the prospect for deepening America’s 
spiritual commitment is far from hope- 
less. Virtually all Americans are, in 
some measure, drawn to the person of 
Jesus Christ. Many believe he is the 
Son of God, and even many among the 
nondevout feel that Jesus’ life and per- 
son tell us something profound about 
the meaning of existence. And, re- 
markably, as many as 9 in 10 say that 
Jesus as a moral and ethical leader has 
had at least some impact upon their 
lives. 


Furthermore, at least half of 
Americans wish their religious faith 
were stronger, and a perhaps surprising 
one-fifth of non-believers say they 
would like to believe in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 


A majority of Americans believe 
in a “living Christ” and many find his 
presence in nature, in times of personal 
crisis, in the lives of other Christians, 


and when they spend time with people 
in need. 


A remarkable 4 in 10 Americans 
have an intuitive or experiential basis 
for their belief and report a dramatic 
religious experience, a turning point in 
their lives, when they committed them- 
selves to Jesus Christ. And 7 in 10 of all 
survey respondents feel that their rela- 
tionship with Jesus Christ is deepen- 
ing. 

As many as 8 in 10 Americans, in 
addition, believe God has a plan for 
their lives, and no fewer than 7 in 10 say 
it is either “completely” or “mostly” 
true that they “constantly seek God's 
will through prayer.” 


And finally, the vast majority of 
Christians readily admit that they do 
not come very close to following the 
example of Jesus. And similarly high 
numbers admit they have failed to 
make an all-out effort to follow the 
example of Jesus. 


It is interesting to note from the 
survey (although a direct cause-and- 
effect relationship cannot, of course, be 
established) that of those who say they 
have made the “greatest possible 
effort” to follow Jesus’ example, 8 in 10 
say their relationship with Jesus in- 
creases their sense of self-worth “a 
great deal.” 


One often senses the rewards, or 
the fruits, of faith when in the presence 
of others. In the survey, for example, 3 
in 10 said they could tell whether a per- 
son is a sincere Christian even after 
only a brief encounter. 


New Signs of Spiritual Hunger 


As the two thousandth anniversary of 
Christ’s birth approaches, are Amer- 
icans coming any closer to a commit- 
ment to truly love one another, as 
Christ commanded? By way of answer, 
one is tempted to quote the 19th cen- 
tury author C.C. Colton: “Men will 
wrangle for religion; write for it; fight 
for it; die for it; anything but — live for 
it.” 

And Jonathan Swift: “We have 
just enough religion to make us hate. 
But not enough to make us love one 
another.” 

And yet, in the 1980s, we are 
seeing new signs of spiritual hunger 
and a thirst for the living Christ re- 
flected in a growth in Bible study and 


prayer fellowship groups, reinforced by 
new religious ferment on the college 
campuses of the nation, and capped by 
the finding that as many as 7 in 10 
Americans believe their relationship 
with Jesus is deepening. 


The goal, a Christian would 
acknowledge, is to surrender our lives 
to God’ control and let the love of 
Christ operate in our hearts. Looked at 
in interfaith and interdenominational 
terms, this means reaching out not 
only to those most reachable — per- 
sons in the same religious tradition — 
but also to those at the other end of the 
religious spectrum. Surely one of the 
saddest developments in contemporary 
Christianity is the gap in understand- 
ing and sympathy between Christians 
in the conservative and liberal tradi- 
tions. 

A recent survey conducted by 
The Gallup Organization for the 
Robert H. Schuller Ministries on re- 
ligious prejudice shows sharp dif- 
ferences between religious 
conservatives and liberals in religious 
beliefs and on other matters, but also 
significant areas of agreement that 
could become the basis for ministries 
aimed at achieving greater unity be- 
tween the two wings of Christianity. 
The survey pointed to a commonality 
in views on issues, in goals, in the out- 
look for Christianity in the United 
States, as well as commonalities in 
basic beliefs and in religious interests. 


The most important part of 
Jesus mission, in the view of survey re- 
spondents, was to “show us how to 
really love one another.” Surely the 
truest mark of Christians is love for one 
another. Jesus said, “And now I give 
you a new commandment: love one 
another. As I have loved you, so you 
must love one another. If you have love 
for one another, then everyone will 
know that you are my disciples.” (John 
13:34-35) 

Where there is love, miracles can 
happen. 


George Gallup, Jr., president of the 
Gallup Poll and co-chairperson of The 
Gallup Organization, is also the ex- 
ecutive director of the Princeton Re- 
ligion Research Center. 








“They clapped 
for the speech 


ne of the few times in his life 

that William Alfred Byrd didn’t 

find the fight he expected was 
on that morning of 1891 when he 
walked on the campus of Princeton 
Seminary. As the only black student in 
the Class of 1894, he might easily have 
found the trouble he anticipated. As it 
turned out in the years that followed, 
his only opponents were those he faced 
on opposing wrestling teams. He went 
on to become an honor student and 
treasurer of his class. 


Life after Princeton, however, was 
more contentious for William Byrd, 
who helped make history for the 
American black movement. “Nearly all 
his friends, they spent their time in 
making money ... and he spent his 
time in causes,” says his son, Franz, a 
retired executive with the Internal 
Revenue Service, who now lives in 
Wilmington, Delaware. “They used to 
be after my father all the time to be the 
head of this or that, but he was a 
strange individual. Personal glory was 
something that never entered his 
head.” 


William Byrd was born and 
raised on a farm in Winsboro, North 
Carolina, shortly after the Civil War. 

A good student, he matriculated at 
Biddle College (now Johnson C. 
Smith University), which was also a 
Presbyterian seminary for blacks, in 
Charlotte. “It was the Harvard of the 
Negro world,” Franz Byrd says. 

After his graduation from Prince- 
ton in 1894, Biddle College made 
Byrd an extraordinary offer. After serv- 
ing for a year as pastor to the church 
that called him, he could, if he chose, 
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Memories of 
William Byrd 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 





but not for 
the idea” 


return to Biddle as its president. There 
were conditions, however. “They told 
him there were certain things he could 
not talk about,” Franz Byrd recalls. “In 
other words, as we would say now, he 
couldn’t get involved in civil rights. 
And he said, ‘If I was allowed to go to 
Princeton and be an honor student and 
graduate, why is it that I can’t go back 
to North Carolina and spread the mes- 
sage and try to do the same thing at 
Biddle?’ But they told him no, the time 
wasn't right.” 


Refusing to go to Biddle under 
those conditions, Byrd served instead 
in two rural churches in North 
Carolina for two years after which he 
was called to Cotton Plant, Arkansas, 
to become principal and chaplain of the 
Cotton Plant Industrial Academy, a 
secondary school for black students. 
Despite the remoteness of the school, 
Byrd prospered. “In a couple of years,” 
Franz recalls, “he made the academy 
one of the most outstanding little 
schools in that section. It became more 
famous than Arkansas Baptist 
College.” He achieved equal success in 
business, becoming a partner in a local 
hardware store and drugstore. In fact, 
says his son, if his wife had not con- 
tracted malaria, he might have stayed 
in Cotton Plant. Instead, he found a 
position as pastor of the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
New York, where he, his wife, and fam- 
ily moved in 1905. 


The Birth of the NAACP 
Byrd was raised in the belief that he 


The Reverend William Byrd helped make 
history for the American black movement. 





should fight for what he believed in. 
And Rochester at that time was a place 
where he could do something about it. 
The great migration of blacks from the 
South to the North, which had begun 
in the 70s, was still under way. More- 
over, the movement to advance the 
cause of blacks that had begun with the 
efforts of Frederick Douglass, James 
Birney, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
others in the previous century was 
being carried on now through the 
efforts of a new generation led by 
W.E.B. Du Bois. And Rochester, where 
Douglass had published his abolitionist 
newspaper The North Star, had become 
a center of much of this activity. Being 
the pastor of the only black 
Presbyterian church in Rochester and 
an outspoken proponent of black soli- 
darity, Byrd attracted the attention not 
only of Du Bois but also of a number of 
white philanthropists such as George 
Eastman, founder of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, who were supporters 
of the black cause. Thus, it was not sur- 
prising that Du Bois included Byrd 
among the black intellectual leaders 
who met at Niagara Falls in 1905 to 
form what they called the Niagara 
Movement, which, in 1908, evolved into 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


It was this cause that ultimately 
became the major preoccupation of his 
career. “He was primarily interested in 
developing the NAACP movement,” 
Franz Byrd recalls. “Being a pastor was 
secondary to him, although it was his 
livelihood.” It was in connection with 
the NAACP that Byrd met William 
Robeson, father of actor and singer 
Paul Robeson and pastor of the With- 
erspoon Presbyterian Church in Prince- 
ton, who was to become a close friend 
and advisor throughout his life. It was 
Robeson who convinced Byrd in 1917 
to move to Jersey City to accept a call 
to a prestigious church (the Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church) and to establish 
a strategic branch of the NAACP. 


Life in Jersey City 

Life in Jersey City, like that in 
Rochester, was exciting for William 
Byrd. Eastman, Robeson, and others 
he had met in Rochester put him in 
touch with people in New Jersey who 


were helpful in furthering the cause of 
the NAACP over the years. Although 


he was a Republican in a strongly 
Democratic county, Byrd was nev- 
ertheless able to help his parishioners 
and others further their careers as 
teachers and government workers in 
Jersey City itself which, according to 
Franz Byrd, was remarkably free of 
racial or political prejudice at that time. 
In addition to founding the NAACP’s 
largest chapter, Byrd also helped estab- 
lish the National Urban League. 


The outspoken devotion to causes 
that had helped win Byrd his position 
as pastor of the Lafayette Church in 
1917 was the main cause of his expul- 
sion 11 years later. Unable to tolerate 
the absence of blacks in his presbytery, 
Byrd appealed to the elders of 
Lafayette to press for better represen- 


Franz remembers. The most controver- 
sial of all visiting speakers was the late 
George Baker who, as leader of the 
Mission Peace movement in Harlem, 
later became known as Father Divine, 
a figure many of whose followers pro- 
claimed to be God.“ My father in all 
the time he was there never had the 
crowd he had when Father Divine was 
there,” says Franz. “Even as devout a 
Catholic as Mayor Hague [of Jersey 
City] came there to see what kind of 
man this was.” 


The church and the presbytery 
that had expelled him voted to rein- 
state him some years later but Byrd 
declined. “I know that ama 
Presbyterian whether you accept me or 
not,” he told them. 





graduated three years later as an honor student and treasurer of his class. 


tation. “They clapped for the speech 
but not for the idea,” says Franz. In 
1928, Byrd was expelled from Lafayette 
and the presbytery. The reason, says 
his son, was that Byrd had repairs 
made to the manse without consulting 
the elders. 


A New Pastorate and Forum 


William Byrd spent the remaining 
years of his life as pastor of the non- 
denominational Community Church, 
which he founded in Jersey City. Over 
the years, this church became a forum 
for speakers of all races, denomina- 
tions, and persuasions. “If the ideas 
were too outrageous, you couldn’t 
preach from the pulpit but in front of it,” 


Although embittered by his long 
battle with the establishment, Byrd 
always felt a deep loyalty to Princeton 
and the people he’d known there. Franz 
explains: “His experience at Princeton 
Seminary taught him that there were 
good people of different races who 
didn’t look down upon people because 
of the color of their skin.” 

In memory of his father, Franz 
Byrd has established an award to be 
given each year to the student who has 
contributed most significantly to the 
life of the Seminary during his or her 
years on the campus. 


Nathaniel Hartshorne ts editor of the 
Alumni/ae News. 


One Last Worl 





The Need for Direction 
and Motion 


By Fred W. Cassell 


need both direction and motion 

in their lives. They need to 
know where they are going, and 
they need to be on the move. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
wrote: “I find the great thing in this 
time is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are 
moving.” And Will Rogers with his 
homespun wisdom said: “Even if 
you are on the right track, you'll get 
run over if you just sit there.” 

It comes as no surprise to you, 
I am sure, to learn that Princeton 
Theological Seminary is “on track” 
and moving steadily towards its 
goals. Established in 1812 by the 
General Assembly as “The 
Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church,” Princeton 
Seminary is this year celebrating its 
175th anniversary. Throughout its 


| nstitutions, like individuals, 
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The Seminary continues its commit- 
ment to the essence of these goals 
which it has been diligently pursu- 
ing throughout its long history. 





century and three quarters, the 
Seminary has endeavored to fulfill 
faithfully its purpose of preparing 
men and women for the gospel 
ministry. 

In establishing the Seminary, 
the General Assembly adopted 
“The Plan of the Theological Semi- 
nary” in which the institution's pur- 
pose was clearly stated. That 
purpose, while couched in contem- 
porary language today, has 
remained essentially unchanged. 
The old language is interesting, 
however, and it reminds us not only 
of what the Seminary is about to- 
day, but of “the track” the Semin- 
ary has been traveling for close to 
two centuries. In part, the plan 
states the purpose as being 

“..to form men* for the gos- 
pel ministry, who shall truly believe, 
and cordially love, and therefore, 
endeavor to propagate and defend, 
in its genuineness, simplicity, and 
fullness, that system of reli- 
gious belief and practice which is 
set forth in the Confession of Faith, 
Catechisms, and Plan of Govern- 
ment and Discipline of the Pres- 
byterian Church; and thus to 
perpetuate and extend the influ- 
ence of true evangelical piety and 
gospel order. 


“ .. to provide for the Church 
an adequate supply and succession 
of able and faithful ministers of the 
New Testament... 


“,. to unite in those who 
shall sustain the ministerial office, 
religion and literature; that piety of 
the heart which is the fruit only of 


*While in 1812 all students were 
male, today the Seminary welcomes 
qualified students without regard to 
denomination, race, physical handicap, 
or sex. 


the renewing and sanctifying grace 
of God, with solid learning; believ- 
ing that religion without learning, 
or learning without religion, in the 
ministers of the gospel, must 
ultimately prove injurious to the 
Churches 


“,. to furnish our con- 
gregations with enlightened, hum- 
ble, zealous, laborious pastors... 

“.. finally, to endeavor to 
raise up a succession of men, at 
once qualified for and thoroughly 
devoted to the work of the gospel 
ministry; who, with various endow- 
ments, suiting them to different 
stations in the Church of Christ, 
may all possess a portion of the 
spirit of the primitive propagators 
of the gospel; prepared to make 
every sacrifice, to endure every 
hardship, and to render every serv- 
ice which the promotion of pure 
and undefiled religion may require.” 


A Continuing Commitment 


The Seminary continues its com- 
mitment to the essence of these 
goals which it has been diligently 
pursuing throughout its long 
history. 

As one means of interpreting 
the ways in which the Seminary is 
fulfilling its mission, we publish 
The Princeton Spire quarterly. In 
its new format, we hope to commu- 
nicate clearly and interestingly not 
only what the Seminary is doing, 
but also how the mission and min- 
istry of Christ’s Church is being 
carried on by some of those pre- 
pared by Princeton Theological 
Seminary. We hope all who read it 
may find inspiration in learning 
about the partnership which exists 
between the Seminary, the Church, 
and individual Christians in the 
great enterprise of theological 
education. 


Fred W. Cassell is vice president for 
seminary relations at PTS. 


Gifts 
IN MEMORY OF: 


The Reverend John Rea Bamford 
(1897) to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Phillip W. Barrett (43) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


Dr. Henry Seymour Brown (1900) to 
the Education Fund 


John Bruere to the Education Fund 


Edward J. Croot to the Scholarship 
Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Seward Hiltner to 
the Hiltner collection in Speer 
Library 


Dr. Norman Victor Hope to the 
Norman Victor Hope Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Orion C. Hopper 
(722) to The Reverend Dr. Orion C. 
Hopper Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


James E. Kennedy to the Scholarship 
Fund 


George W. Loos, Jr., to the Scholarship 
Fund 


Mrs. Henry Luce III to the Scholarship 
Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Donald MacKenzie 
to the Class of 1937 Anniversary 
Gift 


The Reverend William A. McAdoo 
(32) to the Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Clue Meyerhoffer to the Scholarship 
Fund 


The Reverend Alex N. Nemeth (’53) to 
the Alex N. Nemeth Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Mott Randolph Sawyers and Rebecca 
Taylor Sawyers to the Mott 
Randolph Sawyers Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Continuing Education Calendar 


OCTOBER 
5 Preaching as a Creative 
Art 
(Bryant M. Kirkland) 
12-15 The Ten Command- 


ments: Moral and Theo- 


logical Dimensions 
(Patrick D. Miller, Jr.) 


A Curious Con- 
sanguinity: The Com- 
mon Blood of Religion 
and the Arts 
(Theodore A. Gill) 


12-15 


19-22 Maximizing People 
Skills in Ministry 


(Gordon C. Hess) 


Intergenerational 
Ministries 

(Carol A. Wehrheim) 
26-30 Popular Religion in 
America and Beyond: A 
Missionary Challenge 
(Paul G. Hiebert) 


The Authority of the 
Pastor 
(The Grubb Institute) 


26-30 


NOVEMBER 


2) Medical Ethics 
(co-sponsored with the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and 
the Citizens Committee 
on Biomedical Ethics, 
Inc.) 


2-5 Leadership Style in Ad- 
ministrative Ministry 
(Geddes W. Hanson) 


2-5 Hermeneutics in Con- 
temporary Theology 
(Mark Kline Taylor) 


2-5 Managing Conflict 
(Roy Pneuman and 
Margaret Bruehl, The 
Alban Institute) 


2-5 Personal Power 
(Roy Pneuman and 
Margaret Bruehl, The 
Alban Institute) 


9-10 


The Reverend Spencer B. Smith (’37) 
to the Class of 1937 Anniversary 
Gift 

Angus M. Thom to the Education 
Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 
Dr. Richard Cromie to the Education 
Fund 


The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans (51) 
to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Lawrence Fisher 
(737) to the Scholarship Fund 

Chaplain Margaret G. Josselyn (’86) to 
the Education Fund 

The Reverend James P. Shuman (85) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


IN APPRECIATION OF: 

The Reverend Dr. Richard Armstrong 
(58) to the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Kenyon J. Wildrick 
(58) to the Scholarship Fund 


Faith, Spirituality, and 
Religion: A Comparative 
View 

(Peter Awn, John Grim, 
Linda Mercadante, 
Charles Ryerson, Donald 
Swearer, Mary Evelyn 
Tucker-Grim) 


Teaching Church His- 
tory in a Parish Setting 
(Garth M. Rosell, 
Ronald C. White, Jr.) 


Christian Prayer: A 
Growth Experience 
(Miriam Murphy, 
Karlfried Froehlich) 
Voluntary Organizations 


are Different! 
(John C. Talbot) 


18-20 


18-20 


22-24 


30-Dec. 
3 Highlights of the Gospel 
according to John 


(Bruce M. Metzger) 


For information, contact: 


Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609)921-8198 
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Al Message from the President 








Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


During this 1987-88 academic year, we are celebrating the Seminary’s 175th anniversary. Authorized by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1811, the Seminary opened its doors in August of 
the next year with a faculty of one, Dr. Archibald Alexander, and a student body of three. From that 
modest beginning, the school has grown over the intervening years until today it is served by a faculty of 
50 resident scholars who serve a student body of 800. In the interim, the Seminary has graduated more 
than 18,000 students who have gone forth to serve Jesus Christ in a variety of ministries. More than 
half of these alumni/ae are currently alive and in active Christian service. 


Although Presbyterian in its ecclesiastical and theological identity, Princeton Seminary 
is for that reason ecumenical in its relations and ministry. Today, two-thirds of our students are 
Presbyterians and one-third represent 72 other denominations. One-third of the current faculty is 
composed of a rich mixture of Lutherans, Methodists, Episcopalians, as well as a Baptist, a Roman 
Catholic, and a member of The Church of Christ. The educational value of this ecumenical mix is 
enormous. 


The Seminary is equally international in its character. There are students on the campus 
this year from all six continents. Faculty members represent Germany, France, Holland, Korea, and 
Singapore. Last May, alumni/ae dinners were held in Seoul, South Korea, and in Tokyo, Japan. Similar 
events are scheduled for next May in Budapest, Hungary, and Prague, Czechoslovakia. Princeton 
Seminary today serves the Church throughout the world. 


In the providence of God, this venture in theological education begun 175 years ago has 
been blessed to be a blessing. The Seminary rejoices in its history and in its future. And it is grateful for 
the partnership it enjoys with its many friends who help make this crucial ministry possible. 


Faithfully yours, 





Thomas W. Gillespie 























On and Off the Campus 


A Dictionary of Classical Hebrew 


hen two Princeton professors 
and a third scholar 
receive the funding they seek, 


they will produce a book that will 
undoubtedly appear on the shelves of 
every seminary library and theological 
bookstore in the country. 


It’s a project that one Princeton 
professor says represents one of the 
most distinguished efforts in the Semi- 
nary’ history: the compilation of a new 
Hebrew-English dictionary that will 
take into account a large corpus of 
extra-biblical material unearthed in 
recent decades, such as Ugaritic in- 
scriptions and discoveries in the sands 
of the Levant that include the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, seals, and ostraca. The new 
dictionary is intended to replace the 
standard but outdated book known to 
most seminary students as “BDB”: 
Brown, Driver, & Briggs’ A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
which was published in 1907 and whose 
reprints have not kept up-to-date with 
linguistical or philological advances. 

The idea for the new dictionary 
came from a committee of the Society 
of Biblical Literature, which enthusi- 
astically endorsed a proposal written 
by J.J.M. Roberts, Princeton’s William 
Henry Green Professor 
of Old Testa- 


Israel Exploration Journal 


The new dictionary 
will include inscriptional 
Hebrew such as this recently discovered 
impression made by a seal owned by Baruch, 
the scribe of the prophet Jeremiah. 













ment Literature. Roberts will edit the 
volume together with two colleagues: 

C. L. Seow, assistant professor of Old 
Testament and author of a new Hebrew 
grammar released this fall; and 
Richard E. Whitaker, guest professor of 
Old Testament at Princeton from 
1986-7 and editor of the standard con- 
cordance of Ugaritic texts. 


A “Friendly” Approach to Hebrew 


Those acquainted with Hebrew 
exegesis will immediately recognize the 
significance of the project. The book’s 
organization will be “friendlier” than 
that of other dictionaries currently 
available. Students of Hebrew will 
recall the difficulty that a beginner 
encounters in using BDB: words 

are listed under their sometimes elusive 
and frequently hypothetical “roots.” To 
some extent, the problem is circum- 
vented by the German lexicographers 
Koehler and Baumgartner, who prefer- 
red to list words according to their 
spelling, and thus, where necessary, 
placed nouns and verbs sharing the 
same root in separate locations. The 
new dictionary will list words as they 
are spelled, but with ample cross-refer- 
encing that will also group together 
words related to one another. 


Also keeping in mind the 
beginning student and 
those whose knowledge 
of an ancient language 
is limited to Hebrew, 
the Princeton lexicog- 
raphers will provide 
the cognates from 
other Semitic, 
Hamitic, or Indo- 
European lan- 
guages in trans- 
literation (i.e., 
with character 
for character 
representation in 
English), rather 
than in the script 
of the cognate lan- 


guage. 


While the new 
dictionary will benefit from 
advances in Hebrew scholar- 
ship, it will also contain 
features made possible by 


developments in computer technology, 
especially by the availabilty of the 
Ibycus computer designed for scholars 
of ancient languages. According to 
Roberts, Ibycus will help the book’s 
editors (including Whitaker, a 
computer programming expert,) 
provide more consistent, fuller listings 
of grammatical forms and fuller 
citations of texts than in previous 
works. 

Work on the new dictionary will 
begin as soon as a support staff is 
organized, says Roberts. 


A Visit to Washington 


Jo Cassell, wife of PTS Vice President 
Fred Cassell, was one of a group of Pres- 
byterians invited to the White House 
last summer for “a dialogue” on Cen- 
tral America with President Reagan 
and his staff. Cassell, a nutritionist and 
author, toured Central America last 
winter as one of a seven-person 1986 
Task Force on Central America for the 
Presbyterian Church (USA). The 
report of the task force, which crit- 
icized the Reagan Administration’ pol- 
icy on Central America, was adopted by 
the General Assembly last June. 


At the meeting, the seven mem- 
bers of the task force and Donn 
Moomaw, pastor of the Bel Air Pres- 
byterian Church, which the Reagans 
attend, met with the President, Vice 
President Bush, Secretary of State 
George Shultz, Frank Carlucci, 
national security adviser, and Elliot 
Abrams, under secretary for Latin 
American affairs. In response to the 
President’s statement, which he read, 
and remarks by Shultz, the members of 
the task force presented their views on 
the situation in Central America. The 
meeting lasted one hour. 


“T don’t think anyone’s mind was 
changed by the meeting,” says Cassell. 
“But you never can tell; perhaps seeds 
were planted that may bear fruit later 
on.” ( Since the meeting, she has 
received two letters from Vice Pre: 
dent Bush requesting more info: 
tion from the task force.) More 
important to her, she says, is that it is 
now clearer than ever before that what 
the General Assembly has to say on is- 
sues is taken seriously by the country’s 
leaders. 





A Grand Celebration 


For three days, from November 11th to 
13th, speakers, preachers, and artists 
came to the PTS campus to participate 
in a special event, part of the Semi- 
narys year-long celebration of its 175th 
anniversary. During the day, there were 
special worship services and lectures; at 
night, drama and music presentations. 
All in all, it was, in the words of one 
participant, “a grand celebration.” 





Ronald E. Cobb 


The Belle of Amherst, a drama about the life and work of Emily Dickinson, starring Penelope 
Reed of Princeton Seminarys Speech Department, was presented on Wednesday evening, 
November 11th. 





John Simpson 


Dr. Fred Craddock, professor of preaching and New Testament at Emory University, was a guest preacher on Wednesday and Thursday, 
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Robert Tabscott, author of the film on Elijah Lovejoy that was 
presented on Thursday night, spoke at the dedication of a plaque in 
memory of Lovejoy. 





John Simpson 








Dr. F Morgan Roberts, pastor of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, preached on Friday. 


John Simpson 


John Simpson 








The Ministry of Reconciliation 


A South African alumnus reflects 
on his ministry in an apartheid society 


When I returned to South Africa in 
1980 after a ten-year hiatus in the 
United States, I discovered how little it 
took to fall under the watchful eye of 
the security system. I also found that 
the Church in South Africa is working 
for reconciliation at all levels of society. 
I saw this when I served on the Church 
and Nation committees of the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa both 
at the General Assembly and presby- 
tery levels. I also represented the 
denomination on a human rights task 
force sponsored by the South African 
Council of Churches. Sadly, many of 
the General Assembly resolutions 
against the apartheid system were 
often not reflective of the opinion 

“in the pew.” 


Perhaps the most meaningful 
work, however, was the practical minis- 
try undertaken by congregations at the 
local level. For instance, in some of the 
congregations I served, we were able to 
establish Centers of Concern (job 
training for domestic workers ), provide 
support to a “back yard” child-care 
center in a black township, and offer 
practical assistance to refugees. 


The multi-racial ministerial asso- 
ciation in the last community I served 
worked with the local black community 
to try to resolve tensions with the 
authorities and to bring an end to the 
school boycott. 


I have learned from these experi- 
ences that when Christian love is 
shown in practical ways, there is still an 
amazing spirit of goodwill to be seen 
from blacks to whites despite all the 
hurts that have been experienced. This 
was certainly evident in the black con- 
gregations I served (over and above 
regular parish duties in the white 
community). 

\linistry within the Black and 
White Communities 

Ministry in South Africa within the 
white community is not dissimilar to 


By Ethan Raath 


ministry in the U.S. There is the same 
striving on the part of people for mate- 
rial wealth and success. The South 
African pastor faces the same issues of 
family discord, divorce, alcoholism, 
drug abuse, teen pregnancies, depres- 
sion, sickness, grief, and more. Within 
the local church, there are the same 
ministerial stressors of apathy, conflict, 
and unrealistic expectations for pas- 
toral performance. In South African 
society, however, there are many vari- 
able and unique aspects of ministry that 
affect both black and white ministers. 


Black ministers serving rural 
communities may have so many “out- 
stations” that they can only be in their 
home churches once in three months. 
These congregations are often made up 
predominantly of women because the 
menfolk have had to seek work in the 
cities and only return home for an an- 
nual vacation. When wives follow their 
husbands, children are left with grand- 
parents. Thus, pastors are dealing with 
severe family problems as a result of 
abnormal family life. 


In addition to normal parish 
duties, black ministers in the towns are 
trying to minister in the context of an- 
ger, bitterness, frustration, grief, pov- 
erty, separated families, school boy- 
cotts, and rioting. Police violence in- 
creases the number of funerals. The 
general fear (of police as well as of mili- 
tants) that pervades these communities 
prevents parishioners from moving 
freely about to church activities. 


If these ministers are not out- 
spoken against the racial policies of the 
government or if they seem to be too 
closely aligned to the white system 
through their affiliation with multi- 
racial churches, they are exposed to 
criticism and even physical danger. 


In the white community, there are 
unique aspects of ministry caused by a 
high level of stress. This is precipitated, 
in part, by feelings of guilt, fear, uncer- 


tainty about the future, and an over- 
whelming sense of helplessness. 


White businessmen and women 
carry a heavy burden. Because blacks 
have traditionally been excluded from 
managerial roles, many whites who 
become managers are inexperienced 
and thus not competent to hold their 
positions. The resulting stress not only 
has a negative effect on productivity 
and health but spills over into home 
life. 


These unique stressors in the 
white community seem to be contribut- 
ing factors to the extremely high rates 
of coronary disease, alcoholism, 
divorce, and increase in drug abuse. 
Research shows that the white South 
African mortality rate from coronary 
disease is the highest in the world. 


The white South African pastor 
is also ministering within the context 
of an ongoing military conflict (both 
internal and external). Young men are 
required to complete two years of mili- 
tary service immediately after high 
school or university, followed by active 
reserve duty. Thus, prayers are con- 
stantly being requested for the “boys 
on the border,” reflecting a constant 
fear for the lives of sons and husbands. 
Not only does the pastor have to minis- 


Ethan Raath has learned from his- experiences that 
“when Christian love is shown in practical ways, there hi 




















ter to these fears, but also to the result- 
ing grief when these fears come true. 


The pastor must cope with 
unique marriage problems that arise 
from the annual call-up for active mili- 
tary reserve duty when young men livy- 
ing as loving fathers and husbands at 
one moment are being pulled into sit- 
uations where they have to be prepared 
to kill, and a few weeks later are 
expected to resume their normal role 
in the family. 


Many pastors face the added 
stressor of being called into active mili- 
tary service each year in addition to 
their normal duties. This sometimes 
places them in situations where their 
own moral values are challenged and 
lives are endangered. 


Ministers in the white com- 
munity who speak out against the apart- 
heid ideology and system often face 
negative reactions from their con- 
gregations, fellow ministers, local com- 
munities, and sometimes the civil 
authorities. Those ministers who object 
to military service either on religious 
grounds or when it is seen as support- 
ing the apartheid system suffer an 
added stressor. Opposition to apartheid 
always carries the threat of detention, 





istill an amazing spirit of goodwill” between blacks 
d whites despite all the hurt. 


which, of course, burdens an entire 
family. 


A Study of Burnout in the 
Ministry 

As part of my D.Th. dissertation on 
burnout in the ministry, I attempted to 
measure the stress factors relevant to 
the South African minister. My 
research included a survey of ministers 
in the Presbyterian Church of 
Southern Africa. 


Of the 89 respondents, the test 
scores revealed an abnormally high sta- 
tistic of 25 percent who were either 
experiencing extreme burnout or were 
in serious danger of burning out. To my 
surprise, however, ministry in the polit- 
ical and social context of South Africa 
was not cited as a major source of 
stress. Of the 14 black ministers 
responding, only three indicated the 
political situation, black-white rela- 
tions, or community unrest as major 
stressors in their ministry. One white 
minister saw this as a stressful issue. 


The most common stressors iden- 
tified by the respondents were: 


e Lack of commitment and 
responsiveness by lay leaders and 
church members in general 


e Lack of crisis counseling skills, 
particularly with marriage problems 
and the terminally ill (a possible reflec- 
tion of the low emphasis given to pas- 
toral counseling skills as part of the 
academic process) 


e Conflict within the congregation 
e Overwork and time pressure 
e Sermon preparation 


Why didn’t white ministers men- 
tion ministry in the social context of 
South Africa as a source of stress? I 
can only offer some possible reasons: 


e It may be that there is a general 
lack of awareness as to the excep- 
tionally high level of stress-producing 
factors unique to the South African 
social context that affect the lives of 
those the ministers are serving (and 
the ministers too). 


e A ministry of reconciliation 
calls for a good deal of emotional 
fortitude. It may be that for some 
ministers, it is easier to avoid the issue 
than to face the pain of criticism, 
rejection, job insecurity, possible legal 
consequences, and strain on the family. 


The effectiveness of day-to-day 
ministry can be hampered by a flood of 
criticism and this may precipitate a 
conscious or unconscious decision to 
avoid addressing contentious social 
issues. 


e Some pastors sincerely believe 
that social issues do not belong in the 
pulpit and therefore do not recognize 
concerns about them to be a significant 
part of their ministries. 

e Exhaustion from past involve- 
ment with social issues may be another 
reason for avoidance. Studies show that 
intense personal involvement in cam- 
paigns for racial change can only be 
sustained for brief periods without 
negative emotional consequences 
(three years for intensive activists). 
Many ministers are involved in 
addressing the social issues, but it’s 
possible that some have experienced a 
significant level of exhaustion and have 
withdrawn their involvement as an act 
of emotional self-preservation. I was 
certainly reaching that point when I 
returned to the United States in 1985, 
after six years of ministry in South 
Africa (although my return was for 
family reasons). 

e The feelings of helplessness 
experienced by many white ministers 
may also be causing them to assign a 
lower priority to social issues on the 
scale of ministerial concerns. 


The Church Is Alive and Well 


Lest all this seem discouraging, please 
be assured that the Church in South 
Africa is alive and well, keeping abreast 
of the issues, challenging the violation 
of human rights, taking the lead in 
working for practical social change, and 
experiencing growth as new con- 
eregations are being established to the 
glory of God. 

Please pray for your brothers and 
sisters in South Africa. Find ways to 
support the education of black minis- 
ters where there is a critical shortage 
and insufficient funds for training 
those who are on the waiting list. 

It is still my desire to work for 
change in South Africa and I would 
welcome the opportunity to share my 
experiences with all who are concerned. 


Ethan Raath (’78B) ts pastor of the 
La Fayette Presbyterian Church in 
La Fayette, Georgia. 
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Kirkland: 


Joy in Pulpit 
and Plane 








By Barbara Chaapel 
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ryant Kirkland is most at 

home in his pulpit and in his 

plane. For the past 25 years, 
he has preached nearly every Sunday 
from the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
During the last eight of these, since his 
65th birthday, he has added to that 
deep and abiding source of satisfaction 
the joy of piloting a single-engine 
Cessna 172. 

The two experiences have some- 
thing in common. Both depend on con- 
stant and effective communication 
with others, yet both the preacher and 
the flyer are essentially alone. Describ- 
ing himself as fundamentally a 


Ronald E. Cobb 


reserved man, Kirkland seems to find a 
singular freedom to be himself in these 
moments in pulpit and plane. 


“Tam my most free self, or more 
fully myself, when I preach and when I 
fly, than at any other times,” he says. 
“T trust my disciplined preparation and 
my unconscious inner sense of direc- 
tion, and probably express myself with 
more vulnerability at those times. In 
both activities, one experiences a feel- 
ing of adventure, a sense of great per- 
spective. The rigorous inner discipline 
allows for the soaring freedom.” 


Clearly, for him, both are deeply 
religious experiences. 


In February, Kirkland retired 
from his active ministry. One might 
expect a man who has been pastor of 
the largest Presbyterian Church in 
America’ biggest city, one of the dis- 
tinguished preachers of the century, 
former president of Princeton Semi- 
nary’s Board of Trustees, pastor to bank 
presidents and corporate CEOs, | 
teacher of future ministers, and world 
traveler to look back on his career with 
a more outward eye: to list accomplish- 
ments, review achievements, offer a 
critical overview of the state of the 
Presbyterian Church, or provide tips 
for those who will follow in his 
footsteps. 


Instead, his reflections are more 
introspective, full of love for the 
Church, for the ministry, for preaching, 
for the feelings of people. One looks in 
vain for a senior statesman of the 
Church marking the mileposts of five 
decades of ministry. Rather, he likens 
himself to the Book of Joel’s “old man 
dreaming dreams.” 


What about the Dreams? 


And the dreams? For one, a theology of 
preaching that places it at the center of 
the ministry. “Preaching is the hub of 
the wheel out of which radiates the rest 
of ministry,” Kirkland says with con- 
viction. “It should be the focus of one’s 
administration, pastoral work, and 
social activism. Preaching incarnates 
the Word of God, nothing less.” 


He continues: “I am tremen- 
dously impressed with the number of 





Bryant Kirkland finds in flying “a feeling of 
adventure, a sense of great perspective.” 


solid pastors across the country in 
modest churches who are doing splen- 
did work. They are good, creative pas- 
tors carrying the weight of the ministry 
of our Church. And they are deeply 
committed to their people and warm in 
their outreach. But people are hungry 
for more than conviviality, and these 
deeper hungers are not always met. 
Fine, careful preaching is needed, and 
there is a dearth of exceedingly fine 
preaching in the Church.” 


Black preaching, he believes, 
understands its own power more than 
does white preaching. “When Martin 
Luther King, Jr., preached ‘I have a 
dream,’ people’s lives were changed. 
White preaching can be too cool, 
rational, and restrained. And it is 
seldom in first place in a minister’s 
priorities.” 

Kirkland thinks the Church is 
wide open today for the man or woman 
who wants to be a great preacher. The 
world is hungry for it. “Preaching is a 
minister’s opportunity to be at once an 
interpreter, motivator, educator, per- 
suader, and artist. It is also our chance 
to be known by our people.” 


Citing Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
Kirkland points to history’s lesson that 
great speeches have moved people to 
great actions. He remembers, too, that 
John Mackay, president of PTS during 
his student days, urged preachers to 
join “reason and passion” in their ser- 
mons, to use their words to “lead great 
causes.” 


Not all preachers, however, must 
be “silver-tongued orators. There is 
plenty of room for variety of style. Bill 
Cosby is one of today’s great preachers 
— his words have substance, spirit, 
personality, and moral value.” 


The Church’ preaching, accord- 
ing to Kirkland, is “a creative, dramatic 
art, beginning with Jesus’ parables. 
Like art, it has the power to stir and to 
love the people who hear it. The liturgy 
is a drama, encouraging the spiritual 
participation of the congregation in the 
act of worship at the present moment. 
The preacher's struggle to proclaim the 
word must be something like the act of 
childbirth.” 


Content is not all; delivery is 
vital. Kirkland advocates one speech 
course in each of a student's six 
semesters in seminary, and then a 


speech coach once every four or five 
years of ministry. “Leontyne Price has 
a coach for every operatic role she 
sings. What we do is at least as 
important.” 


And the sermon is not all; the 
service of worship is “a piece of whole 
cloth. The preacher must be present at 
every moment of the service: | listen 
carefully to the rhythms of the anthem 
and follow its music with the precision 
of a metronome. I read the responsive 
reading as if it were an anthem.” 


Both Dr. Wheeler and 
Dr. Beeners of PTS’s Speech Depart- 
ment taught him the power of the spo- 
ken word. He also learns from Dave 
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Brubeck and Jason Robards and Julie 
Harris how to command his hearers, 
how to charm them and how to love 
them. He learns about communication 
by watching great orchestra conductors 
and by reading theater reviews. 


His theological mentors were 
Paul Tournier (“who taught me the 
heart of ministry is the person”) and 
Seward Hiltner (“who taught me that 
preaching is doing pastoral work and 
pastoral work informs preaching’). 
And for spiritual inspiration he goes 
back again and again to a small book 
by Antoine de St. Exupery, Wind, 
Sand, and Stars. 


The Other Parts of His Life 


In addition to the local church, 
Kirkland’s life has had two other foci 
— the military chaplaincy and Prince- 
ton Seminary. The three parts of his 
life are “like a braid woven of three 
strands, with the support of my wife 
and three daughters holding me up, 
permitting me to work hard.” 


Kirkland conducted over 40 mis- 


Ronald E. Cobb 


sions with army chaplains, both over- 
seas and at home, teaching them and 
preaching to them. He credits those 
missions with teaching him much 
about the discipline necessary in 
ministry. 

Princeton Seminary has been 
home to him for more than 50 years. 
He has known and loved the Seminary 
as a student, an alumnus, a professor, 
and, for 30 years, a trustee. As his last 
major contribution as an active trustee, 
he will soon take a key leadership role 
in a capital fund campaign the 
Seminary is planning. 

Has it been hard for such a man 
to retire? “Yes and no. I am entering a 
new phase of my career. There was a 
beginning and a completion. Now I am 
in the open-ended phase, where I can 
give myself away. 


“My view of the Church has 
changed. I have a higher view of it now 
than I had at the beginning of my min- 
istry. I see the Church very much now 
as the mystical body of Christ. There is 
a part of this mystical body, a remnant, 
in every congregation. I am less of a 
denominational loyalist today. The 
denomination is only the shell for the 
inner, mystical body.” 

He goes even further: “I love the 
Church of Jesus Christ, but I know 
that God is not limited to the Church. 
If the Church doesn’t fulfill his re- 
demptive mission, he will take 
another track. The truth is wherever 
you find it.” 

Of the many places Bryant 
Kirkland has found it, one small one 
was in his study high above the streets 
of Manhattan. There, late in the night 
as he wrote the words of his sermon, he 
heard the music of a solo French horn 
from the streets below, above the noise 
of the city, and knew, in the moment, 
that he had a great and overwhelming 
love for that city and its people. 

Such, he believes, is the blessin» 
of every minister: to know the ac 
ture and love of life, of the w: yf its 
people. To undertake, for the sake of 
God, to “go out beyond our depth, to 
find spiritual power, and then give the 
best of our love and service to the 
Church and the world” 


Barbara Chaapel is director of public 
information at PTS. 
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Small 
Worlds 


Two recent graduates of 
PTS are experiencing the 
particular rewards and 
problems of small churches 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


Today, as graduates of Princeton and 
other seminaries are heading out into an 
increasingly tight job market, more and 
more are entering small- church minis- 
try. On the following pages are inter- 
views with two such alumni/ae. 


I. A KIND OF NIRVANA 


Barlow Buescher (85) is a country boy, 
but the country in the part of 
Appalachia where his yoked churches 
are located is far less open and hopeful 
than his native Montana. The mines 
that once provided a living for his con- 
gregations have been closing for years 
and unemployment is now at about 24 
percent. Fourteen percent of the people 
in these two communities now live 
below the poverty line. With most of 
their young people gone in search of 
work, these are essentially retirement 
communities. 


When Buescher first arrived 
here, he had hoped to be the link 
between two churches that would 
march together. That was not to be. In 
fact, the two congregations are not on 
friendly terms (one community is still 
bitter about the nineteenth century 
election that located the county seat in 
the other). Now the rivalry, which 
abated somewhat during the search 

rocess, promises to intensify over the 
presence of the young pastor they share. 


His congregations are small, even 
y smal!-church standards: 48 in one 


L, 
and 27 in the other. But attendance is 
good. “ VW nile | have 48 people in one of 
my churches, average attendance is 
45,” he reports. “ There are a good 
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many people who are affiliated with us 
but who are not willing to become 
members of the church. And there are 
some members who do not attend reg- 
ularly. In both churches together, I 
serve a total of about 70 or 80 people on 
the books. But my average attendance 
is close to 80. If Joe Smith attends 
church, then you become pastor to Joe 
Smith’s brother-in-law. 


“Seminary students come to par- 
ishes like this full of idealism. They like 
to base their sermons on mega-issues 
like the nuclear freeze, abortion, AIDS, 
and so on. Small congregations don’t 
want to hear mega- issues from the 
pulpit. They feel you’re abusing the 
pulpit when you do this. They want to 
hear about themselves and God, not 
issues.” 


Informality Is the Order of 
the Day 


Informality is the order of Buescher’s 
day. His preaching, he says, is much 
more informal than it would be ina 
larger church. “It doesn’t bother me 
halfway through the sermon to stop 
and pick some people out and ask them 
a question like when was their church 
built or when does that committee 
meet. They appear a little startled 
when you do it but they always answer 
the question.” 


A powerfully built man in his 
early thirties who laughs easily and 
seems at ease with people, Buescher 
works in T-shirts and bluejeans and 
spends most of his time visiting his 
parishioners in the hospital or in their 
houses and getting acquainted. Church 
activities in his parishes don’t consume 
much of his time. The women’s circle is 
run by members of the congregation as 
is the youth group, which he oversees. 
He teaches two Bible classes — one for 
the church, one for the community — 
and spends about 12 to 15 hours a week 
on his sermons, which he works out in 
his head and preaches from a written 
outline. 


His lifestyle is as informal as his 
preaching. Without a staff or a wife, 
he uses a computer to produce his 
weekly bulletins and other paper work 
and a recording machine to answer his 
telephone when he is away from his 
apartment (“Hello. There’s nobody at 


home now except the cat and I can’t 
read his writing. So if you'll just leave 
your name and message . ..”). 

The key word to ministry here, 
says Buescher, is community. “Do I 
think of these as my churches? I don’t. 
I think of them as our churches. On the 
one hand, the people want you to be 
everything — to push the magic button 





Bueschers preaching style is much more 
informal than it would be in a large church. 


— but even more so, they want to be 
included. They want it to be their 
church. I’m not part of the church yet 
and they want me to be, terribly. But 
they’re not willing to let me be. 


“Tf ’'m any good, five years down 
the road, they’re going to be looking for 
a new pastor. They know that and so it 
has to remain their church because 
they’re never going to give it over to 
become my church. They’lI let it be 
our church as long as the my part of 
our doesn’t conflict with the their part 
of our.” 

Would he stay there if invited? 
“This is a beautiful setting, a kind of 
Nirvana. You and I could go there and 
very painlessly put in enough years to 


retire into the community. If I were so 
inclined, I could drop off a good portion 
of my energy and settle in comfortably. 
But I can’t see that happening. I think 
it would be detrimental to the church 
and to myself. I have a lot of energy, a 
lot of ideas. But in a parish like this, 
you're just too far removed. People here 
live with a very ‘we/they’ kind of at- 





Sally Green Watkins has helped to build a 
strong self-image in her congregation. 


titude: ‘We are the victims of their pol- 
icles. I think Id like to be in a position 
where | could do something about that 
attitude, where I could let people know 
‘we’ are ‘they: ” But he’s pessimistic 
about overcoming such an attitude. “I 
don’t think if I stayed there my entire 
life I'd ever overcome that victim men- 
tality,” he says. 


Il. THE PROBLEM OF 
STAGNANCY 


The Wharton United Presbyterian 
Church of Wharton, New Jersey, has 
always been a small church in terms of 
size of congregation. One of three Pres- 
byterian churches in a former mining 
town of 6,500 whose members were pre- 


dominantly retirees, the church had 
stopped growing in the 1970s and had 
lost its identity. At one time, to survive, 
its members joined with those of the 
Hungarian Presbyterian Church in 
Wharton and together they built a 
manse for their pastor. But it was a 
short-lived marriage that was dissolved 
a few years later by mutual consent. 
Their pastor, who also served another 
church, left. United Presbyterian, he 
said, would never grow. 


By the time Sally Green Watkins 
(84), arrived to take over as the new 
pastor, the church had begun to lose its 
identity. What was needed, Watkins 
could see immediately, was to build a 
strong self-image in the congregation 
to fight the feeling of stagnancy that 
had been there for so long. An attrac- 
tive and energetic woman in her early 
thirties, Watkins was not a stranger in 
Wharton: she had preached there as a 
stated supply. 


Working with the session of nine 
elders, she has gradually built up the 
church membership. Part of this 
growth, she explains, has been the 
result of curiosity — people have come 
simply to see the new woman pastor. 
Others have been attracted to the new 
feeling of enthusiasm they've found 
there, the new sense of what Watkins 
calls “affirmation and grace... . I think 
people join because the welcome isn’t 
just on the first Sunday (‘We're so glad 
to see you!’) but after you’ve been there 
twice, they’re signing you up for the 
choir and giving you things to do... . 
There’s always something for someone 
to do. I think everyone feels included” 


The Political Scene 


Unlike many other small churches 
where one or two people run every- 
thing, the Wharton church seems free 
of the dominance or control of a few 
individuals. “Of course, every church 
has its movers and shakers,” she says, 
“but I think we’re pretty good at shared 
leadership.” At Wharton United, some 
of the most active members — the 
assistant superintendent of the church 
school and the assistant to the stated 
clerk of the session, for example — are 
among the newest. Although certain 
people in her church had to have power 
because the congregation existed so 
long without a pastor, they had no trou- 
ble sharing it when she came. She con- 


sults with these people on a regular 
basis and advises new members to do 
the same. 


When Watkins first came to the 
Wharton church, there were two people 
who resented the idea of a woman pas- 
tor. “But they were won over fairly 
quickly when they stopped seeing me 
as an issue and saw me as a person.” 


Teaching takes up more of her 
time than anything else in her church. 
On Mondays, she teaches her Sunday 
school teachers and on Tuesday nights, 
she teaches a Bible class. Once a week, 
she drives to Princeton to teach speech. 
Although there are no youth groups in 
her church, she does work with a 
women’s organization that organizes 
fellowship and other activities in the 
church. Today, Wharton United Pres- 
byterian has a field education student 
from PTS to assist Watkins. 


Some Bad Feelings 


Bad feelings continue to exist between 
the presbytery and the congregation, a 
problem that she has grappled with 
since her arrival. 


“T think small churches in gen- 
eral have an over/against attitude 
about presbytery,” she says. “ My con- 
gregation has felt ill-used by the pres- 
bytery, partly because of the merger of 
the Hungarian church that was not 
well handled. There wasn’t good follow- 
up. I think my congregation also felt 
that the presbytery wanted to get rid of 
the squeaky wheels here.” 


Despite this and other problems, 
Watkins feels very positive about this 
church and her part in it. “The church 
is very much family and functions as 
such,” is the way she explains it. “Asa 
single person, I feel that connected- 
ness. There's not a holiday goes by that 
somebody doesn’t invite me over.” 
Would she leave to go to another 
church? “I expect to, someday,” she 
says. “ I hope so. I don’t think it’s good 
for a church or a pastor to stay fo 
than 10 or 12 years.” What kind 
church will her next one be? “iy home 
church in Wilmington [Delaware] has 
1400 people,” Watkins explains. “I love 
that church but it’s not for me. I’d be 
happier in a church like Wharton.” 


Nathaniel Hartshorne ts editor of The 
Princeton Spire. 


Vigil for Freedom 





This fall, vigils honoring Elyah Lovejoy 
were held at Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine; Princeton Theological Semi - 
nary, Princeton, New Jersey; Alton, Illi- 
nots, and St. Louis, Missouri. A drama- 
documentary film on Lovejoys life was 
shown at these various events. The cele- 
brated black poet and novelist Maya 
Angelou was the film’ narrator. 


The Biographical Catalogue of 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

lists 78 graduates of the class of 1833, 
from John Abeel Baldwin, whose first 
charge was the Presbyterian Church in 
Whippany, New Jersey, to George 
Henry Woodward, ordained an evan- 
gelist by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick. Most of the young cler- 
gymen between these two listings fan- 
ned out across the country to far-flung 
congregations in I[Ilinois, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Kentucky, or set- 
tled in the more comfortable settings of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Some became 
missionaries to Africa and Greece; sev- 
eral felt called to preach to the Indian 
nations in the West. 


One of those graduates entered 
the annals of the nation’s history as an 
abolitionist preacher and the first mar- 
tyr to a free press: 

Lovejoy, Elijah Parish - b., Albion, 

Me., Nv 9, 1802; Waterville Coll., 

Me., 26; tea. & ed. St. Louis, Mo., 

27-32; Pts 32-3; lic. 2nd Pby Phila, 
Ap. 18, 33; ed. St. Louts Observer, 
33-5 ed., Alton, Ill., 36-7; killed, 
Alton, Nu. 7, 37. 
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A century ago, 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
entered the annals of the nation’s history 


By Robert W. Tabscott 







































Elyah Parish Lovejoy was 30 
years old when he enrolled at Prince- 
ton to begin his theological studies. 
He had come to the Seminary from 
Missouri where he had been a 
teacher and newspaper editor. 
The descendant of a pious 
Puritan family, he had joined 
the ranks of a generation of 
New England youths who ven- 
tured to the great valley of the 
Mississippi not only in search 
of fame and fortune but also to 
carry the banner of Protestant- 
ism to the West. 


Lovejoy was a teacher 
by training, an 1826 grad- 
uate of Waterville College 
(now Colby), in Waterville 
Maine. He soon found the 
flavor of journalism to his 
liking and in 1828, shortly after 
his arrival in St. Louis, he 
became the editor and publish- 
er of The Times, a political 
newspaper that reflected the 
presidential aspirations of the 
Kentucky senator Henry Clay. 


Under Lovejoy’ leadership, 
The Times flourished and he 
was soon recognized as a 


leader whose crusades 
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against saloons and 
Sabbath-breaking 
were an irritant 
to a freewheel- 
ing society on 
the edge of 
the western 
wilderness. 
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But for a newspaper editor with his re- 
ligious and social background, Lovejoy 
as yet displayed remarkably little inter- 
est in that aspect of the reform move- 
ment to which he would be forever 
identified and in whose cause he was 
to die. 


Setting Out for New Jersey 


During the winter of 1832, when the 
fires of the great revival lit by Charles 
G. Finney spilled out of the Northeast 
into the Midwest, Elijah Lovejoy, long 
religious but by his own admission 
unconverted, attended a series of pro- 
tracted meetings at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in St. Louis and 
succumbed to the passionate preaching 
of an abolitionist evangelist named 
David Nelson. But the salvation of his 
soul was not sufficient for the young 
editor’s ambitions. After consultation 
with Nelson and the Reverend William 
Potts (PTS, 1828), Lovejoy decided to 
pursue the ministry. Shortly thereafter, 
he sold his interest in The Times and 
set out for New Jersey to enroll at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
center of orthodox Presbyterian faith. 



























There is no way of knowing the 

forces that were shaping the young 
man& life but there is no doubt that 
one of the people who influenced him 
in his evolution was the venerable 
Archibald Alexander, professor of the 
forbidding subject of polemic theology. 

Alexander's theology was character- 
ized by a desire for stability amid a 

dynamic and rapidly changing so- 
ciety, but even so, he was willing to 
venture opinions which must have 
impressed the young man from 
Missouri. What Lovejoy learned from 
the transplanted Virginian who founded 
the Seminary in 1815 was this: “Without 

reason there can be no religion. The es- 
sence of this faculty is indispensable. 
The discovery of Truth is the object 

of every science.’ But that is not all 
Alexander had to say: “The Bible 
teaches us that every man of every 
colour is our brother and has a 
claim upon us for beneficence . . ” 
And, “I must think that the 
idea that the black colour 
was afflicted as a disgrace 
and a curse is mere pre- 
judice. Why should 
not the white colour be 
considered as a mark of God's 


displeasure? The same God is Father 
of us all and the same man is our 
common earthly father.’ 


On the night of November 7, 1537, 

Sia Pine sh Lovejoy was killed 
hile defending his fourth press 

aes an anti-slavery mob. 


By the time he had completed his 
studies in the summer of 1833, 
Lovejoy’s theology, contrary to that of 
the majority of his classmates, harmo- 
nized with the liberal wing of the Pres- 
byterian Church with its confidence in 
man's mee to pes his own salvation 
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city. On November 22, the first issue of 
the St. Louis Observer came off the 
press. In the lead editorial, the new edi- 
tor said he would devote himself to 
“Christian politics .. . and the salva- 
tion of souls.” And he promised that the 
paper “would not shirk from the post of 
duty nor wane in its search for truth.” 


The Battle Is Joined 

Elijah Lovejoy began his battle against 
slavery and his defense of freedom of 
the press in the winter of 1835. His evo- 
lution as an abolitionist was slow but 
never in doubt. He hoped to wage “a 
peaceful campaign against slavery.’ He 
believed that the Church would be the 
effective agent for bringing an end to so 
great an evil. But when Lovejoy con- 
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woodcut above (ca. 1845), a mob is shown hard at work on a press that may have been Lovejoy’. 


and renovate the world. “Religion is an 
affair of the Heart,” he wrote, “whose 
yield ought to be measured by its social 
product.” Little did he know to what 
extent those convictions would be 
tested. 


In the fall of 1833, Lovejoy 
returned again to St. Louis at the be- 
hest of a group of prominent Pres- 
byterian businessmen who planned to 
establish a religious newspaper and 
wanted him to be its editor. Before leav- 
ing the East, he petitioned the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society for a 
commission as an evangelist. That 
winter, the Presbytery of St. Louis or- 
dained him and he accepted the charge 
of two small congregations, Des Peres 
and Bonhomme, on the outskirts of the 


demned the actions of a mob that 
lynched a free black man who had stab- 
bed a white constable, public sentiment 
turned violently against him. 

The stockholders of The Observer, 
trying to moderate the ugly situation, 
urged Lovejoy to pass over in silence 
everything connected with the subject 
of slavery. Meanwhile, vigilante group 
were appointed to watch for sub‘ 
activity. Lovejoy’s response was quick. 
“T must resist all these efforts to 
muzzle the press. If I give ground there 
is no stopping place. ...” 

In July, after a mob had stormed 
the office of The Observer, he moved his 
beleaguered paper to Alton, Illinois, 

20 miles upriver from St. Louis, 
where he hoped to find a hospitable 


environment. 


While slavery was forbidden in 
Illinois by the state constitution, Alton 
was, by its very proximity to Kentucky 
and Missouri, a dangerous place for 
anti-slavery men such as Lovejoy. As 
his abolitionist sympathies solidified, 
opposition mounted. Across the ensu- 
ing months, on three different occa- 
sions, mobs attacked the office of The 
Observer and destroyed the machinery. 
Each time the press was replaced. 








Elijah Parish Lovejoy was 30 years 
old when he enrolled at Princeton to 
begin his theological studies. 

He had come to the Seminary from 
Missouri where he had been a 
teacher and newspaper editor. 








Some urged the embattled editor 
to leave Alton, insisting that bloody 
violence would erupt if another press 
was brought to town; others main- 
tained that if the defenders of freedom 
backed down, all would be lost. Any 
chance of compromise vanished when 
Lovejoy announced that an anti-slavery 
society would meet in Alton in the fall. 


All of his life, Elijah Lovejoy had 
been a non-violent man, but as assaults 
on his paper and his home continued, 
he confided to a friend, “A loaded gun is 
at my bedside, dear bought experience 
has taught me that there is no protec- 
tion, either in the laws or the aegis of 
public opinion. I know that I have the 
right to speak and publish my senti- 
ments subject only to the laws of the 
land. The mob will follow me wherever 
I go. I cannot abandon the path of duty. 
I will not flee Alton. The contest has 
commenced here and here it will be 
finished. If I fall, my grave shall be 
made in Alton.” 


On the night of November 7, 
1837, Elyah Parish Lovejoy was killed 
while defending his fourth press 
against an anti-slavery mob. Forty-two 
men had signed on to stand with him at 
Gillman’s Warehouse where the battle 
was fought. None of them was lost. 
When the skirmish was over, the leader 


of the mob dumped the press into the 
river. 


Some say that the siege in 
Alton was the beginning of the Civil 
War. News of Lovejoy’s death drew re- 
sponses from around the nation. In 
Washington, former President John 
Quincy Adams wrote: “Lovejoy’s death 
has given a shock as of an earthquake 
throughout this continent. He is the 
first American martyr to the freedom 
of the press and the freedom of the 
slave” In Boston, Wendell Phillips, 
speaking at Faneuil Hall, mourned 
Lovejoy’s death as a “threat to the lib- 
erty of tongue and pen.” And in Hud- 
son, Ohio, at a memorial service, a 
solemn man rose from his seat and 
vowed to concentrate his life on the 
destruction of slavery in the United 
States. His name was John Brown. 


At daybreak on November 8, the 
body of Lovejoy was carried in a wagon 


Poet/ Novelist Maya Angelou was 
narrator in the film The Vigil: 
Remembering Lovejoy 





up Second Street to his home, followed 
by remnants of the mob. He was buried 
the following day. There was no eulogy, 
only a few muffled prayers. No marker 
was set. In time, the grave was lost, a 
road running over the spot. 


Postscript 


Some years later, when the climate in 
America had changed, a newspaper edi- 
tor, Thomas Dimmock from St. Louis, 
set out to find the grave of the martyr. 
Under his leadership, a monument was 
raised in Alton, Illinois, in 1898, com- 
memorating the life and tradition of 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 


In 1880, Dimmock gave the title 
of Lovejoy’s grave to the black citizens 
of Alton. “They should be the benefac- 
tors of that sacred sod,” he said. Every 
year since that day, the black residents 
of the city of Alton, along with other 
friends, have gathered at the monu- 
ment and the grave to honor the man 
who gave his life for freedom. “In re- 
membering Lovejoy,” they say, “we keep 
a vigil for freedom.” 

Americans learned something 
about themselves that night in Alton 
long ago. It was not the government 
that silenced Elijah Lovejoy, but the 
people who thought him dangerous, 
denied him the right to speak his mind, 
and eventually killed him. 


There can be no doubt that our 
freedoms of speech and press can be 
dangerous; there are no assurances that 
what is spoken or published will be 
wise and truthful. What we print can 
be false and deceitful, or merely foolish. 


But if people cannot be trusted to 
find their way amid these abuses, there 
is no hope for the American experi- 
ment, an experiment based less upon 
logic than upon a faith that the danger 
of unbounded liberty is not as great as 
that of putting liberty in bondage. 

It is a vigil we have kept across 
the years. It is a vigil still. 


Robert W. Tabscott ts minister of Des 
Peres Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, 
Missouri, the church Lovejoy served 
from 1833 to 1835. He ts the producer of 
the film The Vigil: Remembering 
Lovejoy, which was shown at Princeton 
this fall. 





Ficutty Notes 


The faculty has two new members this 
fall. Christie C. Neuger, who comes 
from the Foundation for Religion and 
Mental Health in Sound Shore, Con- 
necticut, is assistant professor of pas- 
toral theology. Dennis T. Olson, 
assistant professor of Old Testament, 
was a member of the faculty of Luther 
Northwestern Seminary in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Craig Dykstra, Thomas W. Synnott 
Professor of Christian Education, has 
been named editor of Theology Today, 
replacing Hugh T. Kerr, Benjamin B. 
Warfield Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Emeritus, who becomes senior 
editor. 


The Biblical and Theological Guide for 
Active Parenting in the Faith Com- 
munity by Freda A. Gardner, pro- 
fessor of Christian education and 
director of the School of Christian 
Education, was published by the 
Presbyterian Church this past summer. 
She also contributed a chapter to 
When Children Suffer, which was 
published by Westminster Press this 
summer. 


Sang H. Lee, associate professor of 
theology and director of the Asian- 
American Program, served as a mem- 
ber of the panel on “A Third World 
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Sang H. Lee 
Person’s View of Religion as It 
Influences and Is Practiced under the 
United States Constitution,” which 
was part of the Forum on Religion and 
the Public Good held in Philadelphia 
October 4 - 6. 


Lois Gehr Livezey, assistant pro- 
fessor of Christian social ethics, gave a 


paper on “Human Rights and Sexual 
Ethics” at a conference on “Process, 
Peace, and Human Rights” in Kyoto, 
Japan, in May. In the same month, she 
gave the keynote address at a national 
Presbyterian consultation on family 
ministries in Philadelphia. 


“Goods, Rights, and Virtues: 
Toward an Interpretation of Justice in 
Process Thought” by Livezey was pub- 
lished this summer in The Annual of 
the Society of Christian Ethics 1986. 


Thomas G. Long, Francis Landey 
Patton Associate Professor of Preach- 
ing and Worship, has published Shep- 
herds and Bathrobes: Sermons for 
Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany, 

a collection of 17 sermons based on 
Gospel texts for Advent, Christmas, 
and Epiphany in the Common, 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic lec- 
tionaries. 


Know the Way, Keep the Truth, Win the 
Life , anew volume of sermons by 
Donald Macleod, Francis Landey 
Patton Professor of Preaching and 
Worship, Emeritus, has been published 
by C.S.S. Publishing Company of 
Lima, Ohio. Harper & Row have se- 
lected “Wonderful Words of Life,” a 
sermon by Macleod, for their upcoming 
volume of 1988 Best Sermons. 


Clarice J. Martin, assistant professor 
of New Testament, taught a five-week 
course entitled “God's Pilgrim People: 
Effective Christian Discipleship in 
Luke - Acts” during the meeting of the 
Lay School of Theology at PTS from 
October 5 to November 2. Martin also 
presented a paper, “Lukan Univer- 
salism and a Hermeneutics of 
Suspicion,” during the October meet- 
ing of the Society for the Study of 
Black Religion in Atlanta. In the same 
month, she addressed a meeting of the 
Womens Association of the Nassau 
Presbyterian Church in Princeton. 
Her topic: “Biblical Images of 
Women: Foundation for Women’s 
Empowerment.” 


Conrad H. Massa, Charlotte W. 
Newcombe Professor of Practical The- 
ology and dean of the Seminary, was 
awarded an honorary doctor of human- 
ities degree in June at the commence- 
ment of Lafayette College in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, where he gave the bac- 
calaureate address. 


Christine M. Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor of homiletics, was a plenary 
speaker at a National Consultation on 
Language, Thought, and Social Justice 
sponsored by the National Council of 





Christine M. Smith 


Churches from June 26 to 30. The topic 
of her presentation was “Symbol and 
Social Transformation.” 


In early August, she was the 
preacher for the Ohio School for Minis- 
try, a United Methodist school that 
provided a week of continuing educa- 
tion for United Methodist clergy and 
diaconal ministers from the entire state 
of Ohio. Late in August, she had work- 
shop and worship responsibilities at the 
National Consultation for United 
Methodist Clergywomen, a consulta- 
tion that occurs every four years. This 
year, there were 1,000 women in 
attendance. 


This month, Smith was the key- 
note speaker at the second assembly of 
the National Association of Pres- 
byterian Clergywomen at Stony Point, 
New York. 


Charles West, Stephen Colwell 
Professor of Christian Ethics, pr: 
sented the principal paper for 
Christian side (“Christians and Marx- 
ists in Dialogue: Building Confidence 
in a Time of Crisis’) in an interna- 
tional Christian-Marxist dialogue in 
Innsbruck, Austria, this summer. 
Those attending were Christian the- 
ologians and Marxist philosophers 
from Eastern and Western “urope and 
the United States. 
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CELEBRATING A 
PARTNERSHIP 


By Michael E. Livingston 

O serve you well, we need your 

help. Leaders for the Church 

come to us from the Church. 
Laypeople, elders, pastors, and clergy 
in specialized ministries are partners 
with the Seminary. In celebrating 175 
years of theological education, Prince - 
ton Seminary celebrates a part- 


nership with the people of God in this 
country and around the world. 


Who are the partners, what does 
each contribute? At Princeton, trust- 
ees, faculty, and administration com- 
»ine to create an environment in which 
students can learn the story of Christ’s 
church through disciplined theological 
study and sharpen leadership skills to 
enable their own ministry as well as 
that of the laity, while living together in 
a dynamic Christian community. 

| have been amused by the sum- 
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mary and seemingly contradictory 
phrases and words used to characterize 
our student body and the Seminary in 
general — evangelical/liberal; narrowly 
focused on pastoral ministry/heavily 
oriented toward academics. We are the 
sum of all these parts. Our students 
represent a broad spectrum of the 
Christian community in the United 
States and beyond. This rich gathering 
of diverse candidates fcr professional 
ministry is essential to our strength. 


Our strength comes, as well, from 
vibrant, spirit-filled, mission-oriented 
congregations whose ministries provide 
fertile ground for hearing and respond- 
ing to God’s call to ministry. In such 
congregations, our most capable 
women and men — some beginning 
careers, others changing careers — are 
inspired to seek theological education 
for ministry. 

Why do we need your help? Why 
is the partnership so important at this 
time? Protestant and Catholic semi- 


naries around the country are experienc- 


ing a decline both in the total number 
of applications for admission and in the 
preparedness of their graduates for 
ministry. While Princeton has experi- 
enced its share of this trend toward 
fewer applicants for admission, we are 
well equipped to aid in the preparation 
of men and women for service to the 
Church and the world. The Seminary 
depends upon the grace of God and the 
work of the Church to gather into its 
classrooms and quads the one resource 
essential to its existence — the people 
who will be its students and, in turn, 
teachers of succeeding generations of 
students. 


A Partnership of Giving 


Does this sound like a sales pitch? It is, 
with an essential difference — no sell- 
ing of goods or materials is intended 
here. I am suggesting a partnership of 
giving. Yes, theological education is 
expensive for the Seminary and the 
student, as well as for the individuals 
and governing bodies who help to sup- 
port both. At a deeper level, we are all 
engaged in giving to each other, to the 
world we serve, and to God who calls us 
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to serve. When congregations send stu- 
dents to Princeton Seminary, they send 
a gift, an investment of the Church in 
and to the Seminary. Theological edu- 
cation at its best is the return on that 
investment: our graduates are a gift 
returned to the Church and the world. 
Lay people, pastors and elders, pro- 
fessors, administrators and students 
offer their energy, skill, intelligence and 
experience to each other — so we teach 
and learn and serve. 


The Challenge 


The entering classes of students this 
year (M.Div., MACE, Th.M. and 
Ph.D.) are a dynamic mix of culture, 
color, gender, and religious tradition. 
Forty-seven states are represented by 
the student body, while the group of 140 
entering M.Div. students includes 55 
women and individuals from 22 dif- 
ferent countries. Forty-nine Afro- 
American students, the largest number 
in the history of the Seminary, are 
presently enrolled. More than a diver- 
sity to celebrate and marvel at while 
standing still, as if at a museum, they 
are (along with graduates of our sister 
institutions) the future leadership of 
the Church. 


The challenge is to nurture, 
through our witness and our work, the 
Classes of 1995, 2000, and beyond. The 
hope is that these will be quality candi- 
dates with firm commitments to 
Christ, hearts for service, minds open 
to the wonders and the challenges of 
life. 

We need your help to send us 
quality applicants. We need you to 
encourage congregational life that will 
develop future applicants seeking to 
answer the challenging call of God to 
professional ministry. 


as 


Michael E. Livingston ts director of 
admissions at PTS. 





Gifts 


IN MEMORY OF: 


Virginia Jarden Blake to the Virginia 
Jarden Blake Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Calvin Calmon to the Calvin Calmon 


Biblical Studies Fund 


The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (’30) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Harris G. Hilscher (22) 
to the Speer Library Book Fund 


Ruth Homrighausen to the Elmer G. 
Homrighausen Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Barbara Kinsey to the Scholarship 
Fund 


The Reverend Joseph J. Lemen (’50) to 
the Education Fund 


Dr. John A. Mackay to the John A. 
Mackay Presidential Chair 


Clue A. Meyerhoffer to the Scholarship 
Fund 


Miriam T. Miller to the Alumni/ae Roll 
Call 


The Reverend Scott T: Ritenour (43) 
to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Melvin Stuckey (’27) to 
the International Students Book 
Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


Dr. Victor L. Baer to the Victor L. Baer 
Endowed Seminar 


Continuing Education Calendar 


JANUARY 


3-23 TRAVEL 
SEMINAR - The 
Church and the 
Challenge of 
Development: 
Traveling Seminar 
to East Africa 
(Larry L. 
Rasmussen; Robert 


A. Evans; Ronald C. 


White, Jr.) 


4 The Pastoral Care 
of the Aging 
(James N. Lapsley) 


4-7 Speech Workshop 
(W.J. Beeners) 


4-8 Independent Study 
Week 
(Froehlich, 
Migliore) 


The Meaning of 
Faith and Christian 
Education 

(Craig Dykstra) 


11-14 


11-14 OFF-CAMPUS 
SEMINAR - 
SOUTHEAST at 
Pine Shores 
Presbyterian 
Church, Sarasota, 
Florida 

My Eyes Have Seen 
the King 

(J.J.M. Roberts) 
The Acts of the 
Apostles 
(Suzanne P.M. 
Rudiselle) 


Evangelism for 
Presbyterians 
(Richard S. 
Armstrong) 


Inside and Out: 
Reflections on 
Mark’s Gospel 
(Donald Juel) 
Creative Ministry: 
Right Brain 
Servanthood 
(Richard Allen 
Farmer) 


18-21 


Dr. Robert W. Battles, Jr. (64), to the 
Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Charles J. Dougherty 
(54) and The Reverend Clyde 
Mellinger III (84) to the 
Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland 
(738) to the Bryant M. Kirkland 
Permanent Scholarship Fund 


Lida Underhill, Kathryn Underhill, 
Helen Underhill, Ellis-John 
Underhill to the Scholarship Fund 


IN APPRECIATION OF: 


The Reverend Michael Burns (’83) to 
the Scholarship Fund 


25-28 An Invitation to 
Healing: Wholistic 
Health Care and 
the Parish Nurse 
(Mark Laaser, Jan 
Striepe) 

Effective Group 
Leadership 

(Roy Pneuman and 
Margaret Bruehl, 
The Alban 
Institute) 


Human Interaction 
(Roy Pneuman and 
Margaret Bruehl, 
The Alban Institute) 


31-Feb. 5 Managing the 
Unconscious 
Dynamics of 
Congregations 


For information, contact: 


Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609)921-8198 
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A Message from the President 








According to Mark’s Gospel, a scribe challenged Jesus to specify which of the 619 commandments in the Law 
of Moses is “the first of all?’ Our Lord’s now- familiar response was: “The first is, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our 
God, the Lord is one; and you shall love the Lord with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind, and with all your strength’. ” (12:28—30) 


Christianity in America is traditionally comfortable with this emphasis upon the heart (experi- 
ence), and soul (inwardness), and strength (action). But what of the mind? Given our national characteristic of 
anti-intellectualism in matters of religion, this dimension of our loving response to God is more neglected than 
honored. 


It is important to note that the Greek term for mind in this text is not nous (reason) but 
dianoia (our mental quest for coherence). In other words, our love of God includes the way we put things 
together in our thinking and understanding, things such as our experience of God, our inward relationship to 
God, and our public actions which evidence our obedience to God. 


Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


Theological education involves students and faculty in this quest for coherence, this putting 
together of dimensions of life that all too often are allowed to exist independently. We seek to discern the 
coherence of the Scriptures in all their diversity, the coherence of Christian doctrines, the coherence of faith 
and reason, the coherence of private devotion and common worship, the coherence of theology and spirituality, 
the coherence of belief and life, the coherence of personal ethics and public morality. 


This quest is undertaken not for our sakes alone, but for the sake of the Church. Our purpose 
is to enable future ministers and advocators to attain the quality of integration that will allow them to 
encourage the same among all of God’s people. The goal is the continual creation of a community of faith that 
can and will love God as fully as it is loved by God in Jesus Christ. 


Coveting your prayers for us in this quest, I remain 


Faithfully yours, 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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On and Off the Campus 


Peacemaking over the Long 
Haul 

Peacemaking has been a priority of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) since 
1980. Thousands of congregations have 
been engaged in peacemaking, under- 
standing that it’s not just a political is- 
sue but a central declaration of the 
Gospel. 


In 1985, PTS’s Center of Continuing 
Education sponsored a two-day con- 
ference on peacemaking. Although the 
conference featured some distinguished 
speakers and was well received, Ron 
White, the center’s director, and the 
Reverend Bob Moore, director of the 
Coalition on Nuclear Disarmament in 
Princeton, who were co- directors of 
the planning committee that had pro- 
duced the conference, were not satis- 
fied with the results. “The conference 
didn’t really prepare people for peace- 
making over the long haul,” explains 
White. “Peacemaking is a very difficult 
endeavor because often there are no 
ready results.” 


Rather than sponsor another 
single event, they decided to do some- 
thing that was new for the center: they 
offered a course that extended over 
nine months and was aimed at 
congregations. 


The first year, 13 congregations 
representing six denominations sent 
teams of four to six persons (each team 
with one pastor) to Princeton. In addi- 
tion to meeting monthly at PTS, each 
team met regularly within its con- 
gregation. Those attending the 
monthly sessions were charged with 
the responsibility for implementing 
peacemaking programs in their con- 
gregations and communities. 

“A great value of this program,” 
says White, “was the networking each 
team was able to do with other con- 
gregations involved in peacemaking.” 


Now a Course and a Book 


This year, White and Moore and 
Richard Kilmer, director of the Peace- 
making Program of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), will construct a 
course in peacemaking and will collab- 
orate on a book, Peacemaking over the 
Long Haul, as a guide to churches in 
their peacemaking programs. 





Capital Campaign Under 
Way 


PTS’ capital campaign is under 

way, led by a Campaign Execu- 

tive Committee elected by the Board 
of Trustees last summer. The com- 
mittee members, all trustees, are: 
Bryant Kirkland, pastor emeritus of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, chairman; John Donelik, 
executive, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; Sarah Gambrell, vice presi- 
dent, Belk Brothers Co.; Henry Luce 
III, president, Henry Luce Foundation; 
David Mace, president, Irving Trust 
Co.; Donald McFerren, pastor, 
Lafayette-Orinda Presbyterian Church, 
Lafayette, California; Ralph Wyman, 
managing partner, Eagle Management 
Co. 


Ex-officio members are Sir John 
Templeton, chairman, Templeton, 
Galbraith and Hansberger, Ltd., 
national chairman of the campaign; 
David Watermulder, pastor emeritus of 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church and 
chairman of the PT'S Board of Trust- 
ees; Thomas Gillespie, president of 
PTS; and Frederick Cassell, PTS’s vice 
president for seminary relations. 


Under the committee’s lead- 
ership, the campaign will be aimed at 
securing the funds needed to raise one 
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One of the goals of PTS’ capital campaign will be to raise funding for this multi-purpose 


new instructional building and mod- 
ernize four others, provide more faculty 
housing, endow the Asian-American 
Studies Program, and endow at least 
two additional faculty chairs. Any addi- 
tional funds will be used for improve- 
ments to Speer Library. 


Program Director Tours 
Latin America 


“Students will benefit immensely from 
exposure to the world views and the- 
ologies of these countries,” said Joe 
Prakasim, director of Princeton's 
Cross-Cultural Program, upon his 
return from South and Central Amer- 
ica, where he visited churches and sem- 
inaries during October and November. 


Prakasim made the trip primarily 
to find mission opportunities in these 
countries for Princeton’s students dur- 
ing their summer vacations and sec- 
ondarily, to introduce individuals to the 
education available at Princeton. 


The Cross-Cultural Program is 
designed to benefit Princeton’s semi- 
narians and those whom they serve. In 
Prakasim’s view, those who accept 
these mission assignments can gain a 
“valuable experience” of learning how 
individuals in Central and South 
America lead lives of poverty, sim- 
plicity, and zeal for the Gospel. 
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building, to be called Templeton Hall. Begun last summer, the new building will house the 
Seminary’ computer center, classrooms, and fully equipped recording and TV studios. 





he Other 
q Chile 


A PTS alumna 
has experienced 

a Chile we'll never 
see on postcards 


Most winners of the Graduate 
Study Fellowship for the Parish 
Pulpit Ministry, awarded to two 

PTS seniors for overseas study 
each year, have elected to study in 
Europe or Great Britain. Susan 
Schilperoort, one of those who 
won the award in 1968, chose in- 
stead to study in Latin America 
where she spent almost a year vis- 
iting seminaries and churches, 
clergy, students, and other friends 
in Central and South America. Of 
all the countries she visited, her 
favorite was Chile whose tragic 
situation she describes below. 





By Susan Schilperoort 


vc hen I crossed the border of 
\ Peru into Chile, I was told 
that I had to set my watch 

ahead two hours. Passing through 


immigration and customs, I began to 
feel as though I’d set it ahead two hours 


and 20 years. Having spent the pre- 
vious five months in Central America 
and the Andean countries, I couldn’t 
help but notice the superior level of 
organization and efficiency there. 


As I traveled south, I caught glimp- 
ses of the beauty and richness that is 
Chile. I experienced the gracious 
warmth, hospitality, and unpreten- 
tiousness of the Chilean people. A rib- 
bon of land with many textures and 
colors, Chile stretches 4,200 km. in 
length and 180 km. in width between 
the towering, majestic Andes and the 
Pacific Ocean. My first picture, which 
lasted for 1,700 km., was of a rainless, 
hot desert of brown hills and plains 
completely devoid of vegetation. In this 
arid, desolate region lie the deposits of 
nitrate and copper, some of Chile’s 
most important and coveted natural re- 
sources. Gradually, the picture changed 
from barren desert to one of rich, fer- 
tile agricultural land with peach and 
apple orchards, vineyards, wheat fields, 
and vegetable crops. 


Santiago presented me with 
another picture of Chile. A huge, met- 
ropolitan city in which 4 million of the 
country’s 12 million inhabitants live, 
Santiago is relatively clean, decorated 
with gardens, high-rise buildings, well- 
known international businesses, and 
an efficient metro system. As I con- 
tinued south, the picture changed once 






again to a lush, green land of forests, 
lakes, rivers, towering snow- capped 
mountains, glaciers, and islands. After 
taking in all of this beauty that is 
Chile, I could begin to understand why 
Chileans have sung of their country as 
“the faithful image of Eden.” 


I could stop at this point, leaving 
you with this picture of a beautiful, in- 
viting South American country. But to 
do so would be deceiving. There is a lot 
more to be seen in Chile. I saw another 
picture — the Chile that no one wants 
to know about — the other Chile that 
we'll never see on postcards or hear 
about at the National Tourist Bureau. 


The Chile of Augusto Pinochet 


On September 11, 1973, General 
Augusto Pinochet carried out a bloody 
military coup that put an end to a tra- 
dition of over 150 years of democracy, a 
unique history among the countries of 
Latin America. His dictatorship began 
a new way of life for the Chilean people, 
a life characterized by fear and 
mistrust. 


During my five weeks in Chile, 
what became clearer with each passing 
day was that the fear which permeates 
every facet of Chilean life is a result of 
the dictatorship. 


My initiation into the other Chile 
began the moment I stepped off the bus 
in Santiago. I'd made arrangements to 


stay with a Chilean family — Elena, 
Jaime, and their two sons, ages 11 and 
13. When Elena met me at the bus sta- 
tion, she told me that Jaime and the 
boys would be out of town for a few 
days visiting Jaime’s parents. As Elena 
explained the situation of her family 
and many of her friends, I began to see 
the shape of Chile’s current economic 
situation. Elena, an accountant, has 
been unable to find work for three 
years. Her husband is also without in- 
come at the moment. For over 20 years, 
Jaime had his own company which pro- 
duced spare parts and oxygen tanks. 
During the past 14 years, Jaime’s busi- 
ness has been less and less able to 
compete with lower-priced imported 
goods. Last October, he had to close 
down his company, leaving over 100 
people without work. I spent the next 
four days alone with Elena, listening 
for hours while she talked about what 
it is like to live in Chile today. 


“Pinochet controls everything,” 
she said. “Nothing is outside of his 
reign of terror. In a million different 
ways, either directly or indirectly, he 
controls us. The CNI [National Center 
of Investigation] is everywhere. You 
never know who’ watching you, who’s 
listening to you. You don’t know if the 
next-door neighbor you’ve known for 10 
years, who has not had work for the 
last five, is being paid to inform or 


threatened to be killed if he doesn’t. No 
one trusts anyone. We are a terrorized 
people.” 


There has not been what we in 
the United States would consider a 
bona fide election in Chile since 
Salvador Allende was elected in 1970. 
Pinochet controls all the means of 
communication, both directly and indi- 
rectly. All newspapers, television, and 
radio stations are censored; articles and 
programs are presented in ways that at- 
tempt to instill fear in the people and 
conformity to the regime. One can find 
opposition papers and magazines being 
sold on the streets, but many of their 
journalists have paid for what they’ve 
written with their lives. 


Pinochet controls the educational 
system. He has appointed both active 
and retired military personnel to be 
rectors of all the national universities 
and many of the high schools in an at- 
tempt to monitor the behavior of 
students and professors who are con- 
sidered subversive and to squelch 
student protests. Teachers who criticize 
the regime run the risk of losing their 
lives as well as their jobs. Education is 
available for those who can pay for it 
but the price is so high that fewer and 
fewer people are able to afford it. Many 
young people feel paralyzed and hope- 
less in the face of their reality. When I 
asked Marcos , a 22-year-old Chilean, 





why he was not enrolled in a university, 
he replied, “Why pay for an education 
that doesn’t encourage or allow free- 
dom of thought? Why make the 
sacrifices to get a degree when there are 
so few jobs?” 


Student protests and military 
raids on the universities are common 
occurrences. Elena took me to the win- 
dow of their apartment and pointed to 
the park below. “I’ve watched it right 
there,” she said. “Two of the univer- 
sities are close by. On the days of 
protests, I’ve seen students running 
through that park trying to get away 
from the pacos [police]. I’ve seen stu- 
dents get shot, beaten, handcuffed, and 
hauled away. I’ve watched the 
‘suanacos’ [Mercedes Benz trucks that 
have been converted into huge water 
tanks] and the ‘zorillos’ [small armored 
cars| circling the park shooting out 
sewer water and tear gas. It’s dangerous 
to be a university student in Chile.” 


Two Different Chiles 

Natalia was a 21-year-old universit\ 
student at the time of the Pinoc! 

coup. Though she was not a member of 
a political party or guerrilla group, her 
fiance was a leader in the Movimiento 





The protest shown above began when stu- 
dents displayed a banner (“the torture con- 
tinues”). When police confiscated the banner, 
the demonstrators knelt on the sidewalk and 
the police attacked them. 
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Izquierda Revolucionario (Leftist 
Revolutionary Movement) and the 
authorities wanted information about 
him. That was reason enough to label 
her an “activist.” In October of 1973, 
she was expelled from the university. 
When she tried to enroll in another 
one, she was told that her name was on 
an order being circulated through all 
the universities prohibiting her accep- 
tance by any of them. In November of 
that year, she was picked up by cara- 
bineros and taken to jail for three days 
of “interrogation.” She described her 
“interrogation” process: “They took me 
into a room, blindfolded me, took off all 
of my clothes and began asking ques- 
tions. I wouldn’t talk and so they began 
to beat me. They tied me down toa 
table, raped me and burned me with a 
cigarette lighter around the sides of my 
face. When I still wouldn’t talk, they 
doused my body with water and gave 
me electric shocks all over my body. 
They poked needles into my genitals, 
more shocks, more beating. They kept 
saying they were going to shoot me. I 


could feel the cool barrel of the gun 
against the side of my face, hear and 
feel the snap of the trigger, and then 
their mocking laughter. Over and over, 
the snap of the trigger, their laughter. 


“Before all of this, I was just a 
normal university student with hopes 
and dreams for my life. But not now. 
Torture is something that marks a per- 
son for the rest of his or her life. 
Though it happened over 18 years ago, 
the fear never leaves. I know that at any 
moment, day or night, they could come 
and take me and do the same things all 


over again. It’s terrible. This is how we 
live in Chile.” 


Guillermo lives with his family in 
their comfortable home outside of 
Santiago. A devout Catholic, he gen- 
uinely believes that Pinochet and his 
military regime are the guardians of 
order and Christianity in a world 
threatened by communist takeovers. 
He supports Pinochet without question 
and proudly describes Chile’s military 
men as “courageous and faithful to 





their country... [with] respect for 
authority and the family... [and] 
exemplifying Christian values.” He 
says that those who criticize the regime 
are “imagining things.” They are 
“communists who have no respect for 
authority; they hate the Church and 
want to do away with all private prop- 
erty.” He is a man who believes in 
absolute obedience to authority, to the 
extent that he has even threatened his 
own children. “If I ever find out that 
you are doing anything contrary to the 
government and the principles for 
which it stands,” he told them, “I'll not 
interfere if the CNI or carabineros 
come and take you away.” 


Samuel Munoz is a student at 
the Communidad Teoldgica Evangelica 
who is preparing to be a Presbyterian 
pastor. He works with youth, both in 
his church andin La Victoria, a poor 
barrio that is known for its organiza- 
tion and opposition to the regime. 
Because of our mutual commitments 
and friends, Samuel trusted me and 
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“I do not come here to cry where they have fallen,” says this poem by the poet Pablo Neruda on a wall in La Victoria, a barrio of Santiago. 





lovingly, courageously showed me a bit 
of the Chile that has made him the per- 
son he is today. 


The zorillo whizzed by, shooting 
tear gas directly into my face. I 
gasped for breath, my throat stung, 
my Jace and eyes burned, tears 
streamed down my cheeks. 


Samuel has lived his whole life in 
a poor barrio in Santiago. He knows 
what it feels like to go to bed hungry, to 
have no space of his own, to wander the 
streets looking for work, to have no 
money to go to school, to the doctor, or 
to pay his bus fare. He knows how it 
feels to be hauled away by carabineros, 
to receive mail that has been opened, to 
be followed. He knows how it feels to be 
threatened. One day, while riding the 
metro, Samuel was approached by a 
total stranger dressed in civilian 
clothes. The man placed his hand on 
Samuel’ shoulder and said, “Hello, 
Samuel. How’ your work in the church 
coming along? And in the barrio? 
We're watching you, and we know what 
you re doing. Be careful, Samuel, be 
careful.” He smiled at Samuel and 
turned away. 


As Samuel took me through the 
neighborhoods of Santiago for inter- 
views with spouses of political 
prisoners, victims of torture, and dif- 
ferent church leaders, many of those I 
spoke to talked about an upcoming day 
of national protest. When that day ar- 
rived, I decided to go with him to the 
protest, partly out of a sense of soli- 
darity with Samuel and his world, 
partly because of my insatiable 
curiosity. 


It’s one thing to watch a protest 
on a television news program. It’s an- 
other thing to be in the midst of one. 
There were hundreds of soldiers and 
pacos with their helmets, billy clubs, 
and rifles, some with their faces 
painted black, walking along the streets 
of Santiago amidst the shouting 
crowds. I trembled with fear as I 
watched pacos chasing after people, 
beating them with their sticks, kicking 
them with their black leather knee 


boots, and pushing them into trucks. I 
ran for shelter as the guanaco drove by 
spraying sewer water into the crowd. 
The zorillo whizzed by, shooting tear 
gas directly into my face. I gasped for 
breath, my throat stung, my face and 
eyes burned, tears streamed down my 
cheeks. Samuel threw me to the ground 
the moment the gunshots went off. I lay 
face down on the sidewalk until the fir- 
ing stopped. It was a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience for me but one that count- 
less Chileans will experience over and 
over again. 


The Role of the Church 


The Chilean people, even more than 
other Latin Americans, have a reputa- 
tion for being devoutly Christian. The 
Church — be it Catholic, mainline 
Protestant, or Fundamentalist — has a 
great deal of power, and Pinochet is 
well aware of it. He is an intelligent 
man who knows that in the historical 
relationship between church and state, 
the Church has usually been the win- 
ner. For this reason, he is very careful 
about what he says and does with the 
Church and has ingeniously used it in 
both obvious and subtle ways to keep 
Christians divided and powerless. 


... Pinochet has attempted to 
create the impression — nationally 
and internationally — that the 


Protestant Church supports hom. 


The Catholic Church has been in 
the forefront denouncing atrocities and 
upholding human rights. In 1973, while 
thousands of people were disappearing 
or being “interrogated,” their loved 
ones had no place to go for help. Re- 
sponding to their needs, Cardinal Raul 
Silva Henriquez courageously took the 
position that as proclaimers of the res- 
urrected Christ, Christians must 
defend life. On this principle, he 
founded the Vicaria de la Solidaridad, a 
Christian organization that provides 
spiritual, psychological, and material 
help along with legal and medical serv- 
ices for victims of repression. To this 
day, the Vicaria continues to be the 
strongest voice against the dictatorship 
and a symbol of hope to the Chilean 


people. 


Though there are many within 
the Catholic Church who have coura- 
geously joined with Silva Henriquez 
and the Vicaria, there are many others 
from the Vatican on down who feel 
threatened by those who are crying out 
and working for justice. Although they 
proclaim a message of “peace” and 
“respect for human rights,” they also 
demand that their leaders stay out of 
politics and encourage the Church to 
return to a “moderate political posi- 
tion.” A frightened group determined 
to hold on to their position of power, 
authority, and privilege, they welcome 
only those changes in the social and 
economic order that will not threaten 
their vested interests. This inter- 
nal tension may explain why Silva 
Henriquez, who was retired by the 
Vatican at age 75, was replaced by the 
much less outspoken Archbishop 
Fresno in 1985. 


Because of the strong, consistent 
voice of the Vicaria, which is clearly 
identified with the Catholic Church, 
Pinochet will never be able to create 
the image — nationally or interna- 
tionally — of a Catholic Church that 
unanimously supports him. 


Meanwhile, Pinochet has at- 
tempted to create the impression — nat- 
ionally and internationally — that the 
Protestant Church supports him. Early 
in his administration, he created the 
Council of Chilean Pastors. The major- 
ity of churches participating in the 
council adhere to a literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and demand 
unquestioning obedience to the govern- 
ment and submission to higher 
authority. But there are benefits to be 
had for joining. Each member of the 
council receives a special card granting 
access to medical care, credit, and edu- 
cation (especially valuable in Chile 
where there is no public education), to 
mention just a few of the perquisites. 
They are expected to attend gover! 
ment functions and even sponse” : 
annual service of thanksgiving to God 
for the government. As the level of 
repression has heightened, some pas- 
tors have left the council. 


There are also many Protestant 
churches that claim to be apolitical. 
Proclaiming that this earthly world is 
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These wives, children, and friends of Chileans who were “detained” and who “disappeared” 
march in the cause of “Life Truth and Justice” at a demonstration in Concepcion. 


not our home, these church leaders tell 
their members (many of whom are 
poor and powerless victims of indirect 
repression) that this is God’s will for 
their lives and that they will be re- 
warded in heaven for their faithfulness. 
The atrocities of the regime are either 
ignored or seen as the fulfillment of 
apocalyptic signs ushering in the sec- 
ond coming of Christ. Suspicious of 
anyone who is not a member of their 
specific religious group, they remain 
divided and thus powerless. Because of 
their passivity, some refer to them as 
Pinochet’ “silent accomplices.” 


However, a critical voice also 
exists within Chilean Protestantism. 
The Community of Christian Churches 
(CCI) is an organization made up of 10 
denominations, some of which have 
relationships with churches in the 
U.S.A., such as the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) and the United Meth- 
odist Church. The CCI is composed of 
churches with a critical awareness of 
the Chilean reality. Its basic objective is 
to be a prophetic voice for the people of 
Chile. It sees itself as an ecumenical 
body with a sense of responsibility 
based on the biblical mandate to pro- 

ct and defend life, to alert the people 
to the dangers that threaten life, and to 
warn ‘hose who threaten life of the 
consequences of their actions. Since its 
formation in 1981, the CCI has de- 
nounced the tragic situation in Chile as 


a scandal that is opposed to the will of 
God and to our human calling to recre- 
ate and preserve life in this world. In 
one of its recent public declarations 
and in a pastoral letter directed to 
General Pinochet in August 1987, the 
CCI declared that “No state which 
claims to be inspired by Christian prin- 
ciples can subordinate the satisfaction 
of civil rights to pure ‘free play’ of the 
laws of the marketplace.” To this day, 
Pinochet has not responded. 


According to the Reverend 
Victor Angulo, pastor in the 
Evangelical Presbyterian Church of 
Chile and a member of the CCI, 


What is basically at stake in 
Latin America, and particularly 
in our country, is the awareness of 
a historical calling for liberation. 
... Liberation’ is an explosive 
word because it can be used to le- 
gitimate the actions of whoever 
happens to be using it. ... In our 
country, for example, Pinochet 
also uses the word ‘liberation? 
September 11 is our day of ‘Na- 
tional Liberation? But this 
‘liberation’ has meant the death 
and suffering of thousands of 
Chileans. For this reason, we in 
the CCI believe the church... has 
a responsibility to be involved in 
the struggle for liberation. When 
we speak of liberation, we don’t 


do so because it’s theologically 
‘fashionable? We do it because we 
understand liberation to be the 
constitutive message of the whole 
Bible which in our time is an 
urgent necessity for all of human- 
kind. We are called to live this 
liberation in our concrete, histor- 
ical situation — liberation which 
challenges each of us and has the 
power to transform all of society 
for the full realization of human 
life. 


Chile. A ribbon of land with many tex- 
tures and colors. A land torn by fear, 
mistrust, violence, and death. In the 10 
months I spent traveling through Latin ~ 
America, I was most captivated by the 
wonderful people and beautiful land of 
Chile. It was disturbing to be there and 
know of our government’s involvement 
in the “destabilization” of the Allende 
regime, which was supplanted by the 
present military regime of Augusto 
Pinochet. Since human lives are at 
stake, it is irresponsible for us simply 
to dismiss Chile as another unstable 
Latin American country. Its long dem- 
ocratic history argues against that. I 
will always remember the Rev. Angulo’s 
parting words: 


We in the church have the tre- 
mendous challenge before us to 
uphold life — and I’m not just 
talking about the church in Chile. 
I’m also referring to the church in 
the U.S. Pinochet isn’t just our 
problem. Your government helped 
put him into power. And many of 
the decisions made in your coun- 
try today have an effect upon our 
lives in Chile. We are suffering, 
and it has to stop. I hope the 
church in your country will stand 
with us to confront these forces of 
evil. 


Susan Schilperoort is a member of the 
Class of 1986. 






PTS co-pastors 
Guy and Audrey Griffith 
are starting a church 

in rural Georgia 


By Guy and Audrey Griffith 


appie Fleuchaus, the 

administrative aide in 

Princeton’s Placement Office, 
came running across the quad after us. 
“Guy!” she yelled. “There’s someone on 
the phone who wants to talk with you 
and Audrey about a call to start a new 
church!” I went running back to the 
office with her, picked up the phone, 
and heard a voice that was clearly from 
deep below the Mason-Dixon line: 
“This is Dr. Frank Harrington, pastor 
of the Peachtree Presbyterian Church 
in Atlanta, Georgia. I got hold of your 
and Audrey’ dossiers, and would like to 
talk with you about starting a new 
church in Alpharetta, Georgia.” 

“Where?” 

It was an unlikely call — toa 
ministry we’d hardly considered in a 
place of which we’d never heard. As a 
clergy couple in the Class of 1986, we 
had been looking primarily for a call to 
a large church where we both could 
serve on staff. Nothing could have been 
farther from that big church than the 
sight of 10 empty acres of Georgia pine 
— the future home of Alpharetta 
Presbyterian Church. The location was 
so remote that the delegate from the 
New Church Commission who drove us 
out to view the site couldn’t find it. 
Accordingly, the new church’ unofficial 
motto as we begin to move into our first 
building campaign is, “We’re not out of 
the woods yet!” 

We decided to accept the call, 
partly out of a conviction that one has 
to take risks in order to grow in faith 
and ministry. So it was with some 
amusement that we noticed as we drove 
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across the state line the official 
welcoming sign that read: “Georgia: 
State of Adventure.” 


The sign proved to be true — but 
what an adventure that first month 
was! July in Georgia. We had arriv- 
ed during the hottest, driest summer 
on record. The heat proved to be an 
advantage, however, for the local people 
we visited took pity on us and invited 
us in for “sweet tea.” Within a week of 
our arrival, we had met the other clergy 
and the town officials. 


Our Early Tasks 


Our early tasks were three: finding 

a place to serve as our temporary 
worship space; leasing office space; and 
getting the word out that we were in the 
field to start the new church. Finding 
worship space was crucial. In down- 
town Alpharetta, there are only two 
appropriate places: the high school and 
the funeral home. We decided to try the 
high school first and found that the 
new principal was a man witha 
generous spirit and a community vision 
who embraced us with open arms. One 
down, two to go. 

We approached a local realtor to 
help us find office space. The young 
man who helped us negotiate a con 
tract on an old farmhouse next | 
high school ended up tithing back his 
commission and has become a charter 
member of the church. T'wo down, one 
to go. 

As for publicity, we peppered the 
local newspapers with articles and pub- 
lic service announcements, put a 
sign up at the office and on the prop- 
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erty, wrote to all the pastors in the 
presbytery, left business cards any- 
where and everywhere and, in short, 
became as visible as possible using 
every means. 


It was amazing to see Gods provi- 
dential hand working through all this. 
By August, about 10 families had 
shown interest in becoming part of 
the new church start in Alpharetta. 
Through September, the group con- 
tinued to grow and to clarify the 
mission of the Church in this place. 
With many people having been trans- 
ferred into the Atlanta area, having a 
church be a caring community of faith 
seemed one of its first priorities. 


In October, a steering committee 
of 10 persons was formed with two 
tasks: 1. to organize our first worship 
service, to be held on November, 2, 
1986, and 2. to see the church through 
until it could be a chartered 
congregation of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). 


There was much to be done in a 
short time. One member of the steering 
committee, a builder, created a Celtic 
cross to be used at the front of our 
improvised sanctuary. Another cut out 
and sewed together 10 banners repre- 
senting the Church’s Confessions, 
which were set up to define the bord- 
ers of the worship space. Hymnals were 
donated, a makeshift podium was set 
up as a pulpit, and offering plates were 
given by committee members. 


The First Worship Service 


By November 2nd, all was ready. 
Approximately 115 people came to join 
in the celebration of the first worship 
service, including 30 members of the 
Peachtree Presbyterian youth choir 
whose voices added to the joy. Having 
relied on God’ faithfulness to bring 
us to that day, it was a tremendous 
affirmation to see a new congregation 
come into being. “Once we were no 
people, but now we are God’ people,” 
was fulfilled before our eyes. 


But the hard work was only 
beginning. The tasks of new-church 
planting are focused in two directions: 
ey ngelizing and bringing new people 
into the fold and developing the pro- 
gram ai.\| organizational life of the 
church. Working as a clergy couple 
provided a natural job description for 
each of us: Guy took on the evangeliz- 
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ing and recruiting work, while Audrey 
concentrated on pulling the fellowship 
together and tending to its education 
and mission life. 


Another pastor of a new church 
once told us, “In new-church work, 
you'll find that the highs are higher and 
the lows are lower!” This proved true. 
Perhaps one of the highest points was 
on our third Sunday of worship. 
Princeton’s president, Dr. Thomas 
Gillespie, and Mrs. Gillespie were 
visiting in Atlanta and Dr. Gillespie, 
accepting our invitation, preached for 
the “little flock.” The day held spe- 
cial meaning for the Gillespies whose 
first call to ministry had also been 
to plant a new church — in Garden 
Grove, California. His sermon gave us 
encouragement that helped sustain us 
through the challenging days that 
followed. 


Through the spring, we worked to 
train teachers, future session members, 
and deacons. By the February meeting 
of Atlanta Presbytery, we were ready to 
present our petition to charter the 
church, with 79 communicant mem- 
bers and a congregation of over 100, 
including children. It was thrilling to 
process into the presbytery meeting 
with a number of our members and to 
hear the roar of the doxology being 
sung by our colleagues in ministry as 
they unanimously approved the 
charter. 


The chartering date was set for 
the Sunday after Easter, since it was 
the momentum of that resurrection 
experience that fueled the early 
Church. Meantime, the first elders and 
deacons were elected and plans were 
made for their ordination. The charter- 
ing service featured a sermon by Dr. 
Harrington on dreams for the church, 
the presence of many area clergy, and 
even a bagpiper. A photograph of 
people singing out, which appeared in 
the local newspaper, captured the ex- 
citement of the day. 


What Next? 


So we were a church — what next? 
After a time of hard work and anticipa- 
tion such as we’d had before the char- 
tering, there is a natural tendency to 
reach a plateau. As the session took 
shape, we could see that the worship 
and education aspects of the church’s 
life had developed more quickly than 


some of the other areas, partly because 
of the pressing needs each week in the 
worship service and the Sunday School 
hour. The fellowship and mission com- 
mittees, therefore, became the next 
areas to be developed to balance the 
church’ life. 


During a retreat with the new 
session at Presbytery Center, we 
encouraged the newly ordained el- 
ders to acknowledge their gifts and to 
seek to use them in their ministry. 


The second year of the church’s 
life promises to be an exciting one. It 
will include the construction of a sanc- 
tuary, temporary office and educational 
space, as well as a fellowship area. We 
now have a building committee hard at 
work with a local architect designing 
this space. The prospect of having a 
pew to sit in rather than a metal fold- 
ing chair and the desire to build a sanc- 
tuary to glorify God have motivated us 
as we look toward raising funds for the 
building, the construction of which will 
begin this March. But now as we wor- 
ship in the cafeteria, the true identity 
of the Church as the body of believers, 
the body of Christ, is made more ob- 
vious by the lack of permanent quarters. 


While it has been a risk for us to 
accept this call, sometimes feeling like 
Abraham and Sara sent out to a land 
they knew not, we have nonetheless 
witnessed Gods faithfulness in more 
powerful, miraculous ways than we 
might otherwise have seen. It is in 
this assurance that we would encourage 
the larger Church to consider the great 
outreach of planting new churches. If 
we are going to grow as a denomina- 
tion, we need to step out in faith and 
see planting churches as a powerful ar- 
row in our evangelism quiver. It is from 
this experience that we would invite 
our colleagues in ministry to consider a 
call to this risky and rewarding service. 


In all of our time here, we con- 
tinue to give thanks for the spirit of 
unity that led to the reunion of the 
southern and northern streams of this 
great denomination. For it was this 
reunion that made it possible for this 
“Yankee” clergy couple to be called to 
serve a new church in rural Georgia. 
Guy and Audrey Griffith, members 
of the Class of 1986, are co-pastors of the 
Alpharetta Presbyterian Church in Al- 
pharetta, Georgia. 








he ministry of Dr. Ernest Wu, 
PTS’ 63, began a hundred years 

ago in San Francisco’ 
Chinatown. The youthful looking 
Presbyterian pastor was not there at the 
beginning of Cameron House, of course, 
but he is part of the ongoing tradition of 
a unique work and witness in the heart 
of the city by The Golden Gate. Fluent 
in English as well as Cantonese and 
Mandarin, Wu is director of social ser- 
vices at Cameron House. He serves also 
as a pastor in the Presbyterian Church 
which has a ministry with the Chinese 
community. Formerly a high school math 
teacher in Hong Kong, Wu was active in 
youth conferences and felt called to the 
ministry as a full-time vocation. Follow- 
ing his study at Princeton, he continued 
graduate work at Trinity in Toronto and 
received his doctorate in counseling at 
Christian Theological Seminary in 
Indianapolis. 


Building on a Distinguished Past 
Ernest Wus ministry, as part of the 
greater work of the Presbyterian Church, 
is building on the past to meet the needs 





Ernest Wu is carrying 
on the unique work 
and witness of 
Cameron House 


By John David Burton 





of the present and future. The past in 
this case goes back to 1900. Donaldina 
Cameron, a young Presbyterian woman, 
was distressed by the plight of the young 
Chinese women in San Francisco. The 
young women, unable to speak English 
and untrained for legitimate vocations, 
were often forced into prostitution — 
indeed, were brought into the country for 
that purpose. Donaldina Cameron 
worked with a vision of what could be 
done to help those most likely to be vic- 
timized in their new land. Immigration 
authorities released to Miss Cameron’s 
care young women who otherwise would 
have been kept at Angel Island, the west- 
ern counterpart of New York’ Ellis 
Island. 


The ministry of Cameron 1 
has changed somewhat since the worl of 
Donaldina Cameron. There remains a 
vast area of human need to which Wu 
and others minister. In San Francisco 
proper, there are an estimated 80,000 
Chinese; in the greater Bay Area, the 
number may be nearly 200,000. For this 
population, some of the patterns of life 


continue as they were nearly a century 
ago when Chinese parents pushed their 
children to get the education which 
would help the next generation to suc- 
ceed in America. The adults, some of 
them now, as then, lacking English and 
work skills, have trouble finding a place 
for themselves. Housing is expensive. 
Moreover, there are, in the Chinese com- 
munity as elsewhere, intergenerational 
struggles. 








Ernest Wu's ministry . . . 
is building on the past to 
meet the needs of the 


present and future. 








Today, Ernest Wu and his 
colleagues at Cameron House 
are serving this community in 
several ways. Half Wu’ time is 
devoted to pastoral counseling. 
“People who come here are of 
many types,” he explains. “We 
have Asian women who have 
been battered . . . single mothers 
who need help and new immi- 
grants who have difficulty in 
coping with life here.” Many im- 
migrants, he says, have profes- 
sional qualifications that are 
not recognized here and thus, 
many are doing jobs that are 
not satisfying. “So adjustment 
to a new place usually produces 
a lot of stress and strain anda 
lot of people spew out their frus- 
tration on members of their 
family” 


A quarter of his time is 
devoted to what Wu calls “com- 
munity involvement” — ad- 
vocacy for people in need. “I’m 
quite involved with a lot of is- 
sues like trying to maintain and 
increase the housing in the 
community, health care for sen- 
iors .. . after-school programs, 
and day-care camp for children” 


Unmarried Asians, like 
other © ngles in the country, 
have their own particular prob- 
lems and Cameron House 
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Asians, says Wu, have had to postpone 
their courtships and marriages because 
of having to leave their country and 
find work in the United States. “And 
then, before they realize it,” he says, 
“they’re in their late twenties or early 
thirties. So some of them need some 
assistance in finding friends and per- 
haps potential mates.” 
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There are, in addition to these 
programs, legal aid for those finding 
their way in a new country and an 
ongoing ministry with youth as the 
young Chinese find their way into the 
mainstream of American life. 


Meanwhile, Ernest Wu is serving 
as interim pastor to the Cantonese con- 
gregation of the Presbyterian Church of 
Chinatown where he preaches 
twice a month, visits members, 
attends the fellowship group, 
and leads Bible study classes. 


Ernest Wu summarizes 
the philosophy of Cameron 
House in a two-dimensional 
image: “...one is caring...a 
vertical dimension that is from 
God to humanity. The other 
dimension to me is sharing... 
a giving of yourself... . To me, 
that is the horizontal 
dimension. 


“At Cameron House, we 
try to carry out and have a 
sense of caring for people in 
need and distress, to minister 
to the hurts and needs and... 
share our limited resources...” 


Thus, 25 years after 
graduation from Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Ernest 
Wuis ina ministry varied and 
complex, unique in its de- 
mands for pastoral care, ad- 
ministration, involvement in 
the community, and in worship 
and preaching. To this unique 
ministry he brings his unusual 
gifts, gifts in part from his own 
background in Hong Kong, 
gifts honed by his time at the 
Seminary. 


The Greater Bay Area, 
with San Francisco at its cen- 
ter, is indeed a place “where 
cross the crowded ways of life.” 
Thanks to the ministry of 
Cameron House and Ernest 
Wu, there is there a continuing 
of the century-old effort to let 
there be known “above the 
cries of race and clan” the car- 
ing heart of the Son of Man. 


aa Poet and preacher John David 
ms In 1900, Donaldina Cameron (insert) founded Cameron House (above) 
ministers to them as well. Many in San Francsico as a shelter for young Chinese immigrant women. 


Burton (45) lives in Richmond, 
Kentucky. 





Dial L for Library 


Princeton’s Speer a staff 


By Helene Gittleman 


oing research was never like 
1D this before. Using the new 

online catalog at Princeton’s 
Speer Library, you can define a subject 
— no matter how specific — and find 
out in seconds what, if any, library 
materials will meet your needs. What’s 
more, you can do this research even if 
you’re nowhere near Princeton, by sim- 
ply dialing into the Speer computer 
through your home computer and 
modem. 

This computerized bibliographic 
database is just one of a number of 
recent efforts at Speer Library to help 
laypersons, clergy, and scholars find the 
information they need. 


The following are descriptions of 
these programs and services at Speer 
and of plans to further improve and 
increase the library’s resources. 


A Computerized Card Catalog 


When Tim Sahr, an M.Div. senior, 
worked on a paper for one of his 
courses last semester, it took him 
nearly four hours to find the books and 
articles he needed. “You get dis- 
couraged when it takes so long to do 
nothing but track down stuff,” he says. 
He thinks it would have taken him a 
quarter of the time if Speer Library's 
online catalog had been available. 


Sitting at one of Speer’s nine 
computer terminals these days, he’s 
very much at home using the new com- 
puter program to do his research. It’s 
not only the savings in time that he 
appreciates. TOMUS (this is the name 
of the program, pronounced “Thomas”) 
can help him in ways a card catalog 
cannot. Using TOMUS, he can search 
for materials that deal with a cross-ref- 
erence of subjects, such as Jeremiah 
and ethics. And he can “tell” the com- 
puter to limit the search to books pub- 
lished in a particular year, in a 


is developing the new and preserving t 





particular language, or to those titles 
located in a certain area of Speer 
Library, such as the Reference 
Collection. 


Toward the middle of 1988, 
TOMUS will be joined by a com- 
puterized circulation system. Borrow- 
ing a book will be similar to buying 
groceries in a modern supermarket: a 
scanning device “reads” the bar codes 


on the books you borrow and on your 
ID card. 


The system will perform a variety 
of functions. It will indicate to library 


users if a particular title is on the shelf 


or checked out, and it will generate 
overdue notices and usage reports, free- 
ing the circulation staff to work more 
closely with library users. 


Speer is one of the few larger 
theological libraries to have converted 
virtually its entire collection — more 
than 290,000 titles — into machine- 
readable form. The procedure is costly, 
but it allows one to do research by 
working solely at a computer terminal. 


e old 


Charles McVicker 


Some libraries, in contrast, add only 
recent acquisitions to their online cata- 
log, requiring researchers to shuttle 
between a computer and a card catalog. 


The installation of the com- 
puterized catalog stands as a tribute to 
the foresight of Charles Willard, for- 
mer librarian of 17 years, and President 
Thomas Gillespie, who saw this as an 
important step toward maintaining the 
library’s position as a center of theolog- 
ical research. 


Expanded Archival Services 


Over decades, Seminary professors, 
alumni/ae, and others associated wit! 
Princeton have donated manuscri| 
and other papers to Speer Library. _ 
Many of these items, such as papers by 
Robert E. Speer and John A. Mackay, 
have enduring value for scholars. 
Speer has kept these papers in a 
special archive section within the Rare 
Book Room. But over the years, as 
more and more materials were contrib- 
uted to the archive collection, main- 
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taining them became increasingly 
difficult for the library staff. Finding 
appropriate storage space for these 
works also became a problem. 


Thus, Speer recently appointed 
an archivist and designated former 
classroom facilities in the building as a 
place where these works will be stored 
and catalogued and where scholars can 
study them. According to James Irvine, 
Speer’s associate librarian and head of 
technical services, these developments 
will benefit scholars and should also 
help increase the collection, as poten- 
tial donors are more likely to contrib- 
ute materials when they know they will 
be in good hands. 


Fighting Bookworms and Other 
Problems 


Around 1850, new techniques of paper- 
making were developed that were 
cheaper and more efficient than pre- 
vious methods. Over decades, however, 
the higher acid content of this paper 
has made books printed with it vir- 
tually self-destroying. Only recently 
have libraries realized the damage 
caused by these chemicals, a serious 
problem that threatens the collection 
at Speer Library and at all libraries 
with books printed after this date. In 
the view of the librarians at Speer 
Library, one of their most important 
tasks is to find ways of solving this 
problem and of promoting the preser- 
vation of the entire collection. 


It’s a complex challenge. How, for 
example, to protect books in Speer’s 
Rare Book Room from mildew and 
bookworms? How to save from de- 
struction priceless books such as a 9th 
Century volume on the Gospels and a 
14” x 18” Latin Bible? Many of the 
books in the Rare Book Room are cov- 
ered with a white powder. This is 
mildew, generally caused by stagnant 
air. Some are defaced by small, irreg- 
ularly shaped holes in the opening 
pages and covers, the result of book 
lice (also known as bookworms). These 
microscopic insects eat the sizing that 
is applied to paper before it is printed. 


Recently, a state library con- 
sultant offered ideas on how to preserve 
Speer’s collection. One suggestion was 
to improve air circulation in the Rare 
Book Room to reduce mildew. 


The library staff has already 
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taken steps to prolong the life of books 
in its general collection. In a recent 
exhibit at Speer, they displayed actual 
examples of damaged books along with 
suggestions for library users on the cor- 
rect way to photocopy pages in a book 
and to remove a book from a shelf with- 
out damaging it. 


Question, Please? 


If you ask one of the dozen or so refer- 
ence assistants at Speer for help in 
finding a quick answer or in conducting 
a lengthy research project, they seem to 
handle the task with ease. 


These assistants are Ph.D. candi- 
dates at Princeton, hired both because 
of their ability to provide research ser- 


Borrowing a book will be similar to 
buying groceries in a modern su- 
permarket: a scanning device 
“reads” the bar codes on the books 


you borrow and on your ID card. 


vices and to help them — many of 
whom go on to teaching careers — 
broaden their knowledge of informa- 
tion resources. 


Last September, Speer Library 
hired a public services librarian, 
Sandra Boyd, to coordinate the refer- 
ence, circulation, and reserve functions 
and to act as a “bridge” between the 
library’s resources and the needs of the 
public. Questions come to the reference 
desk by letter or phone from a wide 
geographical area, from both Princeton 
alumni/ae and others. Frequently, 
these requests are from pastors or 
others who have questions about 
Presbyterian history. 


Questions are often addressed 
directly to members of Speer’s profes- 
sional staff, which includes indi- 
viduals who hold advanced degrees both 
in library science and in fields such 
as Old Testament and historical the- 
ology. Another information resource 
is Princeton’ faculty, to which the 
reference staff frequently turns. One 
alumnus, for example, was greatly 
assisted in developing his library 
of New Testament commentaries by 
extensive guidance from an estimable 
source, Dr. Bruce Metzger, Princeton’s 


George L. Collord Professor of New 
Testament Language and Literature, 
Emeritus. 


What’s to Come 


“Now we can start reviewing the 

scope and intensity of our collection,” 
says James Armstrong, James Lenox 
Librarian, who continues as Princeton’s 
Helena Professor of Old Testament 
and teaches one course each semester. 
“We propose to make available several 
special collections, such as the libraries 
that were contributed by Alberto 
Rembao and former Seminary pro- 
fessors Samuel Blizzard, Campbell 
Wyckoff, Seward Hiltner, and Emile 
Caillet.” 


Meanwhile, James Irvine says 
he’d like to encourage contributions to 
the Alumni/ae Alcove Collection, the 
section set aside in the Rare Book 
Room for materials such as man- 
uscripts, sermons, and books written 
by Seminary alumni/ae. Anyone inter- 
ested in adding writings to this collec- 
tion should send them to Speer Library 
(see address below). 


Finally, Armstrong would like to 
make the environment at Speer more 
hospitable to people and to technology. 
“Our need is not only for more space 
but for the proper kind of space,” he 
says. He has in mind a new Rare Book 
Room that will have reading facilities. 
(Currently, patrons are required to read 
these materials in the circulation desk 
area.) Other projects include creating 
additional space for research groups, 
archive collections, and microfilm 
facilities. 


Editor’ note: If you would like to receive 
printed information on how to use the 
TOMUS online catalog, write to Donna 
Potts, assistant to the librarian, Speer 
Library, Box 111, Princeton, New Jersey 
08542-0803. 


Helene Gittleman ts associate editor of 
The Princeton Spire. 





Frreutty Notes 


Diogenes Allen, Stuart Professor of 
Philosophy, has been presenting series 
of lectures to adult education classes at 
churches in New Jersey. At the First 
Presbyterian Church in Metuchen 

and in Ewing, he lectured on his book 
Love: Christian Romance, Marriage, 
and Friendship and for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Basking Ridge, 
he spoke on “ Temptation.” He did 
another series of lectures on the “Sig- 
nificance of Suffering” at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Union, New 
Jersey. 

An article by Allen, “Is Philoso- 
phy of Religion Enough?”, was pub- 
lished by Theology Today in October. 
Allen has been on leave while complet- 
ing Apologia A.D. 2000, a book that will 
be published by John Knox Press. 


Last fall, Donald Capps, William 
Harte Felmeth Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, presented a paper on “An 
Allportion Analysis of Augustine” at 





Donald Capps 


the annual meeting of the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Religion in 
Louisville, KY. Capps, who was elected 
president of the society at the annual 
meeting, is the author of Deadly Sins 
and Saving Virtues, which was pub- 
lished by Fortress Press last fall. 


The Fortress Press has published A 
Problem of Preaching, the Oliver Lec- 
tures on preaching given by Donald 
Macleod, Francis Landey Patton 


Professor of Preaching and Worship, 
Emeritus, at the Nazarene Theological 
Seminary in Kansas City, MO, in 1985. 
Last summer, Macleod served for the 
twelfth year as coordinator of and litur- 
gist at the Summer Preaching Services 
in the chapel of Princeton University. 


Last fall saw the publication of a new 
book by Bruce Metzger, George L. 
Collord Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, Emeritus. 
The book, The Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, published by Oxford University 
Press, completes a trilogy, the other 
volumes having focused upon the text 
and the early versions of the New 
Testament. 


Daniel Migliore, Arthur M. Adams 
Professor of Systematic Theology, was 
the Couillard Memorial Lecturer at 
Moravian Theological Seminary in 
Bethlehem, PA, in November. His two 
lectures were entitled “Shared Power: 
Trinitarian Theology for a Nuclear 
Age” and “The Image of God and the 
Interdependence of Life.” 


Last fall, Patrick D. Miller, Jr., 
Charles T: Haley Professor of Old 
Testament Theology, presented two 
papers. One was to The Pittsburgh 
Institute for Biblical Theology at 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary on 
“Cosmology and World Order: The 
Divine Council as Cosmic-Political 
Symboi.” The other was on “Israel as 
Host to Strangers,” which was written 
for a conference on “Today’s Immi- 
grants and Refugees: A Christian 
Understanding,” sponsored by the 
National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops’ Committee on Migration. 


Abingdon Press recently published A 
Grammar for Biblical Hebrew by 

C. Leong Seow, assistant professor of 
Old Testament. The volume, a text- 
book for students of biblical Hebrew, 
takes the student through every book 
of the Old Testament, explaining gram- 
matical forms in terms of historical 
developments. Illustrations in the book 
are taken from the Hebrew Bible as are 
sentences in the exercises. 


“A great experience” was the way 
Cullen I K Story, associate professor 
of New Testament, emeritus, summed 
up the intensive three-week course on 
the book of Isaiah he taught last fall at 





Cullen I K Story 


the Caribbean School of Theology in 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


Last summer, Mark Kline Taylor, 
assistant professor of theology, trav- 
eled in Guatemala, studying Spanish 
and the cultural and political dynamics 
of the churches there. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the growth of 
Presbyterian churches among the Mam 
and Cakchiquel Amerindians of 
Guatemala’s western highlands. 

Taylor is currently in his second 
year of serving as coordinator of 


“CONVERSATIONS: A Theological 








Mark Kline Taylor 


Project in Hermeneutics and Cw! 
Contexts” at the Seminary. This year, 
he is co- directing a conference to be 
held in Princeton that focuses on Afro- 
American women’ lives and literature 
and their implications for interpreting 
biblical texts. 

Taylor’s book Paul Tillich: The- 
ologian of the Boundaries was published 
by Collins Press in the fall. 


Maybe Not Perfect, But... 


By Dean E. Foose 


he Presbyterian Church’s 
pastoral call system is by no 

means perfect but, borrowing 
from Churchill's thought on democ- 
racy, it’s the best we’ve devised so 
far. In a sense, the system is democ- 
racy at work. It’s designed to give 
everyone a choice. A congregation, 
through its pastor nominating com- 
mittee, selects, then elects, a pastor. 
Pastors can accept or reject an 
invitation. 

A church’ search for a new 
pastor or member of its clergy staff 
is similar to the search for a spouse: 
the searcher seeks perfection. 
However, considering the flaws and 
imperfections in us all, I suggest 
t hat all parties involved in the call 
process not look for the perfect per- 
son or s‘tuation. I would argue that 
for every pestoral position, there 
are probably at least four persons 
who could very ably fill it. 
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The Role of Marriage Broker 


I believe Princeton Theological 
Seminary has a significant place in 
the Presbyterian Church as a kind 
of marriage broker. In this role, 
which it performs as a service to 
the Church, Princeton has been 
helping to bring together churches 
and its graduating Presbyterians 
for a long time. 


The process is a three-step 
one not unlike courtship and mar- 
riage. First, there is flirting, which 
becomes more serious when a 
church initiates contact with a 
graduating senior and indicates in- 
terest. Once interest is recipro- 
cated, courting begins. Usually, a 
church flirts with a number of pro- 
spective candidates, inviting the in- 
terest of pastors through a number 
of means: getting its name included 
on the Vocation Agency’s Church 
Opportunities List, contacting sem- 
inaries, and soliciting names from 
church members. The final stage of 
the romancing narrows the number 
of candidates to three or four. 


A search committee that 
courts four good finalists, any one of 
whom they would be happy to have 
as pastor, is seldom disappointed 
even if their final pick is their 
number four candidate. Princeton 
Seminary can best serve the 
Church as a pastor/church mar- 
riage broker by offering individual 
churches more than one choice. 


Our senior placement process 
allows a church to consider all our 
seniors by sending the Placement 
Office a position description or 
Church Information Form. The 
seniors then indicate their interest 
and we forward their dossiers to 
search committees. 


We strongly encourage com- 
mittees to come to the Seminary 
campus for a series of interviews 
(45 minutes to an hour) with each 
candidate. Churches need to real- 
ize, too, that seniors at Princeton 
are being courted by a number of 
search committees and the candi- 


date whom they have chosen may 
be equally attractive to at least two 
or three other churches. 


How Can the System Be 
Improved? 

The call system of the Presbyterian 
Church does work, but not per- 
fectly. For one thing, it is subject to 
the capriciousness of the market 
place. In 1988, it is a buyers’ market 
for churches: there are far more 
pastors seeking full-time pastoral 
ministry than churches seeking 
full-time pastors. This imbalance 
slows the selection process and fre- 
quently forces seniors to accept 
positions they would otherwise turn 
down. 


What can be done to improve 
the system? The Vocation Agency 
has worked diligently to make it 
less sluggish. Face-to-face events 
have helped pastor nominating 
committees interview prospects . 
Tent-making ministries, in which a 
pastor supports him/herself with- 
out help from the church, have en- 
abled some pastors to accept calls 
to small churches that cannot af- 
ford full-time pastors. 


“We have done much to seek 
solutions to the systemic problems 
of the call/placement system,” 
wrote Don Smith in his last report 
as general director of the Vocation 
Agency, a position he held from 
1972 until his retirement this year, 
“but the systemic problems are 
deepening and nothing short of ma- 
jor denominational attention will 
produce the necessary changes.” 


I agree and as alumni/ae sec- 
retary and director of placement 
here at Princeton, I hope to con- 
tribute to some of those necessary 
changes. 


jen 6 Aone 


Dean E. Foose ts alumni/ae secre- 
tary and director of Princeton’ 
Placement Office. 
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A Message from the President 


Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


Recently, my wife and I were in Hungary as guests of the Reformed Church, our ecclesiastical 
cousin among the Magyars. Throughout this century, students from Hungary have come to 
Princeton Seminary for graduate study. A bursary has been established which allows us to have a 
Hungarian minister in our student body each year. While in Budapest, therefore, we enjoyed a 
Princeton Seminary alumni/ae meeting with our graduates who serve the Lord Jesus Christ in 
that beautiful land. 


The circumstances of their ministry are quite different from our own, and yet the 
needs of the Hungarian Reformed Church are very similar to those of American denominations. 
Chief among these is the need for ministerial leadership that will serve the Church into the 21st 
century. It was our privilege to visit the two theological colleges which prepare such leadership in 
Hungary, one in Budapest and the other in Debrecin. Both are filled with candidates for the 
ministry who will go forth to serve congregations in the villages, towns, and cities of modern 
Hungary. Meeting with the faculties and students of these schools was an inspiration for our task 
here in Princeton. 


That task is the preparation of leadership for the Church of tomorrow. It is a 
marvelous opportunity and a great responsibility that we take very seriously. The partnership that 
we enjoy with the readers of The Princeton Spire is ever a source of strength and encouragement 
to us. 


With gratitude for your interest in and support of this academic ministry to the 
Church, I remain 


Faithfully yours, 
Dihemas.. 


Thomas W. Gillespie 
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On and Off the Campus 


Operation Vision 


Princeton is one of 40 religious organi- 
zations being funded by Lilly Endow- 
ment Inc., in 1988 to initiate plans for 
strengthening the quality of candidates 
for the ministry. 

The PTS proposal to Lilly 
pointed out that while its pool of appli- 
cants has remained the same each year, 
the number of those applicants who are 
well qualified has decreased. It pro- 
posed to initiate a program to identify 
and communicate with those persons 
who have the qualifications for 
ordained leadership in the Church who 
are not being challenged to consider 
this vocation. 


The PTS proposal, which won a 
$20,000 grant from Lilly, will involve 
the selection of 25 professors and col- 
lege chaplains as well as 50 pastors and 
judicatory officials who will nominate 
candidates for what PTS is calling 
“Operation Vision.” Each of the 20 can- 
didates selected by the nominators will 
spend 10 to 20 days as an intern witha 
pastor, following him or her around and 
experiencing the life and tasks of min- 
istry. Climaxing the internship will be 
four days of reflection, workshops, and 
worship at PTS during the first week of 
the Institute of Theology. 


Work on Operation Vision began 
this spring with the selection of the 
nominators. The internship phase of 
the program will begin in the spring of 
1989 and end in July. 


Last of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Revealed 


Princeton Seminary was in the 
national spotlight this spring when 
CBS Evening News, Time, the Los 
Angeles Times, and other media 
reported on an archeological break- 
through by James Charlesworth, 
George L. Collord Professor of New 
Testament Language and Literature, 
and Bruce Zuckerman, director of the 
West Semitic Research Project at the 
University of Southern California. The 
excitement concerned the conversion of 
the 2,000-year-old Genesis Apocryphon 
from a mass of blackened, liquified 
leather to a readable manuscript. The 
Genesis Apocryphon, one of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls discovered by Bedouin 
shepherds in a cave west of the Dead 
Sea in 1947, is the only one of the seven 
scrolls that has not been read until now. 


This year in Jerusalem, working 
with special infrared film and back- 
lighting, and photographing some 
blocks of text as many as 70 times, 
Bruce Zuckerman and his brother, 
Ken, were able to produce photographs 
of the ancient text in which Aramaic 
writing became visible for the first time 
in almost 2,000 years. “The photo- 
graphs will make it possible for every- 
one who is interested to see the 
Aramaic that was written on this scroll 
about the time of Herod the Great,” 
Charlesworth explains. 


This summer, Charlesworth will 
travel to Paris to study other photo- 
graphs that will be published in Volume 
I of the Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary Dead Sea Scrolls Project by the 
Princeton University Press. 


Ce ON am, 
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Isabel Wood Rogers 
Meanwhile, work continues at 
Princeton on the other Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Charlesworth is supervising an 
international team of scholars includ- 
ing J.J.M. Roberts, PT'S’s William 
Henry Green Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature, who are editing and 
writing new English translations of all 
the nonbiblical Dead Sea Scrolls that 
have been published to date. The 
resulting three-volume set will be a 
convenience to students and laypersons 
as it will bring together materials not 
currently available in a single work. 
Moreover, it will contain photos of the 
scrolls to allow the reader to check the 
original text and notes. The text and 
translations are being entered into an 
Ibycus computer especially designed 
for scholarship in ancient languages to 
facilitate production of Hebrew, 


Aramaic, Greek, and English 
concordances. 


Rogers Visits Princeton 


Since being elected moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) last June, Isabel Wood 
Rogers has been traveling throughout 
the nation and beyond its borders rep- 
resenting her denomination. On April 
5, she paid a visit to Princeton where 
she preached at the morning service 
and later met with students, faculty, 
and staff. 


Rogers, who is professor of 
applied theology at the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has written and taught 
in the areas of ethics, politics, and 
church and society. 


New journal “‘of, by, and for”’ 
Ph.D. students 


Next fall, a new scholarly journal 
written, edited, and produced by Prince- 
ton graduate students — a first for 
Princeton — will make its appearance 
in seminary libraries and graduate 
religion departments across the coun- 
try. It will be “of, by, and for” graduate 
students, says Eugene Sutton, the pres- 
ident of Princeton’s graduate student 
association, Koinonia. 


The group hopes to publish the 
journal, also named Koinonia, twice a 
year. It will receive special funding by 
Princeton’s Board of Trustees as a spe- 
cial project of the graduate student 
association and will be distributed at 
Princeton Seminary as well as off cam- 
pus. According to Sutton, it is intended 
to serve two basic functions: to attract 
high caliber students to Princeton’s 
Ph.D. program and to give those cur- 
rently enrolled in the program an 
opportunity to publish. In addition, the 
journal may be distributed to alumni/ 
ae of the Ph.D. program to let them 
know, says Pat Howery, the journal’s 
executive editor, “what's going on here, 
what’ really exciting to students.” 


“We want to foster interdisciplin-' 
ary discussion,” says Howery, who 
explains that each issue will have a lead 
article followed by shorter pieces in 
which students from Princeton's dif- 
ferent departments offer their 
responses. In addition, there will be two 
or three other articles, including book 
reviews. 
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urrounded by ancient symbols 
of the zodiak, a Great White 


Father of a God grasps the moon 
in one hand, a paper doll of a human 
creature in the other. The lion lies 


down with the lamb amid the gorgeous, 


Th eC ar [ of Maritza Mi Or. gall JZ Jorities fat flowers of the Garden of Eden. A 


. - per senile Noah presides over a restless 
God in Aa MedieVal (Tradition — %22#2*« Crests: ofthe deep swim 
among the flooded ruins of civilization. 
Nativity (left): All creation celebrates. 
Creation: God of the sun and paper dolls 






By Nathaniel Hartshorne 
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Garden of Eden: “And the Sovereign God 
planted a garden in Eden, in the east. . .” 


At the end of this journey in paint, the 
paper doll images have grown into lov- 
ing human figures; the once fearful 
Great White Father is now a Christian 
symbol superimposed on the unknown 
as mankind heads toward another 
fateful journey into the future. 


For a week last February, Mackay 
Campus Center’s main lounge was the 
scene of this vivid, often funny, and 
sometimes horrific drama in paint: 12 
4’ x 4’ paintings on wood which artist 
Maritza Morgan called “a parable of 
the church in history,” depicting “a 
journey of our vital Christian church 
and the great journey of God’ entire 
creation.” The purpose of the art show, 
the first in Princeton's long history, was 
to celebrate the 175th anniversary of 
the Seminary. 

The entire collection has been 
donated by the artist to The Bicenten- 
nial Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). Proceeds of the paint- 
ings ($6,000 each) will be used for low- 
cost housing in Philadelphia. 


A Medieval Style 


Maritza Morgan, whose work has been 
commissioned by churches and other 
organizations throughout the nation, 
developed her style from the church art 
of the Middle Ages. She has, however, 
left the sombreness of that period 
behind. Her figures are enlivened with 
the humor and frailties of earthly 
beings. As one journalist pointed out, 
“Her Bible characters seem neighborly, 
not sacrosanct.” 


“People can relate to these paint- 


ings, not to worship them as icons but 
as illustrations of what the minister 
has said,” Morgan explains.’ These are 
not icons, they’re biblical illustrations. 
This is what the Bible is: it’s joy, it’s 
fun!” 

Morgan may be the only painter 
in existence whose work is meant to be 
touched. Most of her work has been 
done on pine (much of it on antique 
ironing boards) but she has done some 
paintings on oak. She draws her figures 
on the wood, then Robert Ludwig, who 
is her manager and assistant, burns a 
deep outline around each of them 
which he then digs out with a router. 
This gives the figures an outline in 
relief that can be traced by the blind. 
Morgan rubs the paint (sometimes 
acrylic, sometimes oil) into the wood 
with her fingers, the warmth of which 
gives the paint a smoothness and the 
colors a mellow tone. She treats each 
finished painting with a semi-satin 
spray that protects the paint from the 
effects of fingers and weather (many of 
her paintings are hung outdoors). The 
paintings, rather than deteriorating, 
actually grow mellower with age. 


Painting is Morgan’ primary but 
not her only talent. An accomplished 
cellist, she is also a working music critic 
for The Chautauquan Daily, in 











ree 9 remanent 


as 


The Challenge of the Ark: The ark has 
become the cup of the covenant, but home- 
lessness, hunger, strife, and uliteracy remain. 


Chautauqua, New York, where she 
lives. In nearby Stow (NY), she 
manages the Farm House Restaurant, 
a subsidiary of Ludwig’s Good Morning 
Farm, where they feature her broccoli 


and cheese soup (her recipe for it was 
featured in Gourmet magazine and is 
now used by many restaurants). 

Her childhood in Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia and her later years in 
other countries of Europe and in 
Canada endowed her with fluency in 
several languages (she was co- 








Noah’ Nightmare: “. . . for the earth is 
filled with violence . . .” race attacks race, the 
lion devours the lamb, and the flowers of 
Eden die. 


translator of The Cunning Little Vixen, 
a book published in 1978 and translated 
from Moravian). With her husband, 
the late Norman C. Morgan, a 
psychiatrist, she wrote the libretto for 
The Thirteen Clocks, an opera adapted 
from the fairy tale by James Thurber. 


But painting is her real passion, 
painting and people. “I paint these 
things,” she says, “and Id like to give 
them to people, but I can’t. I have a 
staff to pay. I wish I could just paint on 
the walls of a cave!” 


Nathaniel Hartshorne ts editor of the 
Alumni/ae News. 
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The Storytelling Pastor 
Lucy Brady is teaching 
an ancient art to pastors 


By Peter Larson 


nce upon a time, there was a 

woman who went to seminary. 

She was 35 years old, the 
mother of two young children, and had 
never studied theology. In fact, she 
knew more about Playdough than 
Plato. 


“T felt out of place,” recalls Lucy 
Brady. “All my classmates had been 
reading Kierkegaard and Calvin over 
the summer. The last book I had read 
cover to cover was Green Eggs and 
Ham. 


Brady found that she loved the- 
ology. But her studies were frequently 
interrupted by a nagging five-year-old 
who wanted to hear bedtime stories. 
Every night, Barth and Bultmann were 
set aside for Disney and Dr. Seuss. 


Today, Brady is pastor of St. 
Mark’s United Church of Christ in Bal- 
timore, Maryland. She is also a profes- 
sional storyteller who teaches this 
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and lay people 


ancient art to Christian pastors and lay 
people. 

Brady, who spoke at Princeton 
last fall, believes that more preachers 
need to develop the gift of biblical sto- 
rytelling. “Storytelling is a sacred act,” 
she says. “When I tell a story, I touch 
the story in someone else. In the telling 
of stories, we discover how God has 
been with us, how the Word has be- 
come flesh and dwells among us. We 
take off our shoes and enter the Holy of 
Holies of one another's experience. 


“T hear a lot of downright awful 
preaching; I think it’s because preachers 
won't allow themselves to be open to 
what is holy.’ 


Brady isn’t alone. The trend to- 
ward “narrative preaching,” which em- 
phasizes storytelling, has gained 
popularity in recent years. Narrative 
preaching is being taught at many sem- 
inaries, including Princeton, where a 


new course, Preaching and Imaginative 
Literature, is being taught this se- 
mester by Christine Smith, assistant 
professor of homiletics. 


One of the best-known narrative 
preachers is Frederick Buechner, au- 
thor of several books on narrative preach- 
ing. According to Buechner, the Gospel 
combines elements of comedy, tragedy, 
and fairy tales. Jesus told stories that 
were cryptic, funny, and provocative. 
His stories portrayed the Kingdom of 
God as a fairy tale place that shattered 
the rules of human logic. Jesus said his 
disciples must become like children in 
order to enter the kingdom (Matt. 18:3). 


The problem with modern preach- 
ing, says Buechner, is that it is too so- 
phisticated. It reduces the Gospel to 
something credible and manageable. 
When that happens, the childlike 
magic and mystery of the Gospel are 
lost. 





“There's nothing wrong with a 
three-point didactic sermon,” says 
Brady. “But I think it would do a world 
of good if we told more stories. Stories 
have a way of disarming us.” 


From Teaching to Preaching 


She became interested in storytelling 
from reading children’s books and from 
listening to her great-grandmother in 
Watertown, N.Y. But her real mentor 
was an itinerant storyteller named 
Brother Blue whom she met in 
Rochester, N.Y. 


“T followed him around for four 
days,” says Brady. “He told all kinds of 
stories, including street-jive Shake- 
speare.” 


Brady worked for five years as an 
elementary school teacher and also 
served as director of Christian educa- 
tion for a church in upstate New York. 
“T became very interested in family and 
marital counseling and that was what 
really led me to seminary,” Brady re- 
calls. In 1980, she was called to or- 
dained ministry and enrolled in 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 


It wasn’t long before she de- 
veloped a reputation for storytelling. 
Other students came to her for help 
with their children’s sermons. Even- 
tually, she began applying her storytell- 
ing skills to the Bible, trying to retell 
them in fresh, vivid detail. Before long, 
she was being invited to speak at con- 
ferences and churches. 


Most churches are starved for 
storytelling, Brady maintains. Preach- 
ers often spend so much time interpret- 
ing the biblical text that they fail to 
tell Bible stories. Brady advises preach- 
ers to concentrate on telling the story 
and relating it to their own lives. 


“I take the Bible story and I tell it 
in as many ways as I can,” says Brady. 
“Then I look for ways that God’s story 
connects with my story. Like the story 
of Paul and Silas in prison: what was 
the time in my life that I sang a song 
and the chains broke?” 


Another example, she says, is the 
infancy narrative of Jesus. What was it 
like to be Mary? What was it like to be 
Joseph? What did they think about? “I 
imagine Mary doing diapers or dishes, 
or maybe fixing curtains to make the 
stable look like a home,” says Brady. “I 
think of Joseph, with all his happily- 
ever-after dreams dissolving before his 





eyes. I think of the baby Jesus, who 
could have had cholic or gas. Jesus 
wasn’t some superhero out of Amazing 
Comics who descended on a cloud.” 


Brady believes the Gospel is not 
abstract truth. It is about real people 
and the way God intervenes in real 
lives: “Good preaching should be like 
sharing stories at a family gathering. 
Do you remember when? That’s how 
we know who we are and whose we are.” 


Her voice is rich, lyrical. When 
telling stories, she sometimes unrolls a 
worn Persian carpet as a makeshift 
stage. Brady is legally blind and is used 
to seeing the world slightly out of focus. 
“But I have great vision,” she jokes. 


Storytelling in Her Church 


At St. Mark’s, where Brady has been 
pastor for three years, she uses story- 
telling in small groups. Because story- 
telling involves trust and intimacy, 
people would not share their own life 
stories until she shared hers. 

“If I announced that we’re going 
to tell stories, people would freeze,” she 
explains. “But if I tell a story, then they 
tell stories.” 


Future Plans 

Brady is planning to produce a video 
cassette on biblical storytelling as a re- 
source for churches. She also is sched- 


uled to lead three conferences during 
the summer, including a July 18-22 
seminar for Presbyterian women at 
Lands End in Saranac, New York. In 
the meantime, pastoral duties at St. 
Marks keep her extremely busy. 


Will her life end happily ever 
after? “Sometimes you ve got to let go 
of the happily-ever-afters,” says Brady. 
“In order to grasp God’s dream, we have 
to let go of our own.” 


Tips for Storytellers 


Some people have a natural 
gift for storytelling, but it can 
also be learned. Brady offers the 
following tips for telling Bible 
stories: 

1. Read the Bible passage 
again and again until you know it 
almost by heart. The truth you 
are looking for is in the story; let 
it speak to you. Feel the natural 
rhythms of the story. 

2. Get an outline of the 
story firmly in your mind. 

3. Tell other people about 
the story; get their ideas and 
responses. 

4, Use your imagination. 
Put yourself in the story. Relax 
and be quiet, try to fantasize. 

5. Write out your retelling. 

6. Practice it. 


7. Have a good opening 
sentence. 


8. Make eye contact. 
9. Don’t moralize. 


10. After telling the story, be 
silent. Allow time for the story to 
soak in. 








Peter Larson is a member of the Class of 
1988 at PTS. 
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Ministers and Marriage 


The old stereotype of pastors’ 
marriages no longer exists 


he stereotype is history. The old 
image of pastors’ marriages has 

been shattered by a few decades 
of dramatic societal changes. If ever the 
clergy was influenced by the world, now 
is that time. Men and women of the 
cloth have not sold out to the secular 
world, but they have been affected by 
the elevation of women’s roles in the 
work force as well as the humanization 
of leaders everywhere. 


Less than a generation ago, the 
stereotypical Presbyterian pastor was 
almost exclusively male. He was por- 
trayed by the media as a man who was 
very fond of black: black suits, black 
ties, black Bibles, black shoes, even 
black cars. He was regarded as a 
somber person whose prayers con- 
tained generous portions of “thee’s” 
and “thou’s.” His wife was also ‘car- 
icatured. She.was seen as the mistress 
of the manse, the president of the 
womens circle, an accomplished 
pianist, and a Sunday school teacher. 
Her manners were as scrupulous as her 
background. The children of the pastor 
and his wife were seen either as angelic 
beings or little hellions. 


Today’s Pastors: A Different Image 


Today’s pastors and their spouses are 
nearly stereotype-proof. There simply 
is no norm. Pulpits are now filled by 
women as well as men and sometimes 
by both husbands and wives. “No 
longer is there the typical male minister 
with a stay-at-home wife,” says 

Dr. Richard A. Hunt, clinical director 
of the Pasadena (CA) Community 
Counseling Center, who has made a 
study of clergy marriages. Hunt, who is 
also a United Methodist pastor on the 




























By Rebecca Price Janney 


faculty of Fuller Theological 
Seminary in Pasadena, says: 
“Wives married to ministers 
have kept pace with the rest 
of married women who have 
joined the work force in 3. 
recent years.” Hunt guesses {7 
that about 60 to 75 percent ee 
of married women are 
employed outside the home. A=" ="—"9 

However, women who are ranean 
professionals and are married 27 
to pastors are still a A te 
relatively small group (10 
to 20 percent). 


Katherine Forsberg 



































Hunt says: “Among women 
who are ordained, it is rare to have a 
husband who is not working outside 
the home.” He also believes that about 
50 to 60 percent of the men married to 
pastors are, to a great extent, employed 
as professionals. He regards the 
number of clergy couples as growing 
but still what he calls “a frontier situa- 
tion,” perhaps | - 2 percent of the 
general population. 


Divorce has become more com- 
mon among married clergy just as it 
has among other groups. “A decade 

ago,” Hunt says, divorce among 

ministers was almost unheard of. 

Twenty to 30 years ago, those pastors 

would have been disenfranchised, 

... anathema. Now it’s possible for 

a pastor who divorces to stay in 
the same church. The divorce 

becomes public knowledge.” 

Hunt feels that the reasons 

divorced pastors and their spouses 

give for the breakdown of their 
marriages are similar to those 

given by the general population. 


Clergy Marriages: 
Some Opinions 

How do people in the clergy 
and their spouses 

feel about their 





marriages”? To find out, I interviewed a 
sample of Princeton Seminary 
alumni/ae from the 1950s, the ’60s, ’70s, 
and ’80s and their spouses about their 
reflections and opinions of their 
marriages. 


One consistent thread that ran 
through all the interviews was a strong 
commitment to family. One male pas- 
tor who was graduated from PTS in the 
early 70s who asked not to be identi- 
fied (whom I'll call Carl Jones) says, “It 
has been a challenge to my wife and me 
to teach the congregation that our pri- 
orities are God, family, Church instead 
of the way most previous ministers in 
the past have been committed to God, 
Church, family. ... But I have persisted 
and the congregation is now tolerant 
and even a little understanding” 


Today’s clergymen and women 
zealously guard their time together. 
This is reflected in the present trend 
toward renting or buying their own 
homes rather than living in a manse. 


Independence of the spouse has 
also become important. Jones told me: 
“In my first church, we had come to 
agree that my role as wage earner and 
her role as child bearer and raiser was 
the style we would pursue. I’ve been 
intentional in having the church agree 
to treat her as just another church 
member and not to require or expect 
anything else of her. Generally, this has 
been what has happened.” 


His wife, however, says there are 
times when she still feels like the old 
stereotype of a minister's wife. “The 
people have been a little stand-offish. 


- They want to know about me but not 


know me and they really aren’t inter- 
ested in my ideas. I’ve been involved 
only in activities that are satisfying to 
me.” She has recently gone back to 


-working part time and says, “I feel 


much better about myself. I like to be 
my own person.” 


Another wife of a pastor said she 
found his profession and her role in it 
trying at times . “I felt led to him and 
to his ministry with him; it was an hon- 
or for me. Still, in the beginning, the 
pastorate was stressful for 

me. ... The people put 
me on a pedestal, which 
led to feelings of lone- 
liness and isolation.” 


This woman, who has been emp- 
loyed throughout her husband’ minis- 
try, says she has chosen to be involved 
in the church activities that are best 
suited to her. She has also resisted hav- 
ing her children singled out in any way. 
“We want their participation in the 
church to be positive,” she explains. 


Margie Armstrong, wife of PTS 
Professor Richard Armstrong, has 
enjoyed her traditional role as a pastor’s 
wife. She doesn’t feel that she has 
missed anything along the way. “I had 
time to spend with my children and I 
had a wonderful time with them. There 
were no expectations on my children as 
far as churches or various parents were 
concerned. ... Dick always encouraged 
me to do whatever I wanted. I’m so 
happy because I’m doing what I’ve 
chosen.” 


There is no doubt that where 
time with families is concerned, pastors 
all face a challenge, whatever the make- 
up of their families. Dan Little, the 
pastor of a church in western Pennsy]l- 
vania for more than 20 years, says he 
and his wife have always been a work- 
ing couple. His wife is a teacher and 
Little says her schedule and holidays fit 
very well with those of their daughter. 
“The only disadvantage is that week- 
ends for a minister are tied into the 
church when my wife and daughter are 
free. But we have tried to keep Friday 
evenings free for dates and Saturday af- 
ternoons for family activities.” 


Coping with the Nontraditional 


Life can be complex for those clergy 
and their families who are out of the 
orbit of tradition, and congregations 
can be at a real loss over how to re- 
spond. A case in point is the marriage 
of Lynn and Jeffrey Japinga, both of 
whom are now ordained. Lynn was 
graduated from PTS while Jeff was still 
at New Brunswick Theological Semin- 
ary in New Jersey. She served a church 
as an interim pastor while studying for 
her Ph.D. at Union Seminary in New 
York. “Having a woman pastor was a 
very new experience for my par- 
ishioners,” she says. “The people had 
no idea what to expect from a minis- 
ter’s husband so they accepted any- 
thing Jeff did with enthusiasm. They 
frequently introduced Jeff as ‘the pas- 
tor’s wife — I mean the wife of the pas- 
tor — I mean the pastor’s husband!’ 
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Christmas was fascinating: they com- 
plained that Hallmark didn’t make 
cards for the pastor and her husband.” 


The Reverend Ruth Ellen Strat- 
ton and her architect husband, Bill, 
were the children of pastors. Her first 
call was to a large church as its assis- 
tant and later, associate, pastor. “The 
church had some uncertainties about 
Bill,” she remarks, “about what his role 
would be, but he helped with the youth 
group and sang in the choir. He re- 
garded those activities as his contribu- 
tion to the church.” 








‘The people had no idea what to ex- 
pect from a minister's husband so 
they accepted anything Jeff did with 
enthusiasm.” 








At the present time, Stratton is 
taking a break from pastoral duties to 
raise the couple’s two young children. “I 
feel strongly about being home in the 
beginning,” she says. “It’s a real luxury 
to be able to do this.” Her goal is to 
pastor a small church. 


Anita Bell, who serves a church 
in Delaware, is married to Greg, a Ro- 
man Catholic who works for an ac- 
counting firm in Philadelphia. After 
their child was born, Anita left her 
church for a ten-hour-a-week position 
that is closer to home and affords her 
more time with her child and husband. 
“Daniel is a super-churched kid,” Anita 
says, laughing. “He was baptized at two 
weeks by a Presbyterian minister and a 
Roman Catholic priest, so he’s an ec- 
umenical baby. We all go to Mass at 
Greg’s church at 7:30, then we come 
home for doughnuts. Then we go to 
Sunday school at my church, followed 
by worship. Daniel doesn’t mind; he 
doesn’t know any other way. For him 
this is normal.” 


The Bells have a plan for their 
son's church membership. “We’ve 
decided he’ll go to Roman Catholic 
schools,” she explains. “[As a Catholic] 
he will still be able to receive commu- 
nion in a Presbyterian church. ... 
When he’s older, we’ll help him decide 
where best to serve.” 


Deciding whose career will lead 
and at what time sometimes poses 
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problems for husbands and wives who 
are both ordained. The Japingas, for 
example, have moved several times 
since her graduation in 1984. “It’s been 
difficult for us, as it is for most two- 
career couples deciding what to do,” 
she explains. “When I graduated from 
PTS, I was going to go to Emory grad 
school. About three weeks before we 
planned to leave, my husband got a 
promotion. It was a tough choice but we 
finally decided that I could get a good 
education by staying in New York. Jeff 
could not do as much for his career by 
moving to Atlanta. So we stayed. When 
Jeff graduated from New Brunswick 
Seminary in May, most of the really 
attractive jobs were in the Midwest, 
which meant my leaving Union 
Seminary. It’s not ideal to be so far 
away from school, but it’s possible 
because I’m finished with course work 
and just have exams and dissertation 
left. We try to choose what would be 
best for both of us. We’ve always tried 
to do that.” 


At the present time, Lynn is 
teaching part time and Jeff is manag- 
ing editor of a denominational maga- 
zine. They had a son in August and 
both of them share child-care 
responsibilities. 


‘Christmas was fascinating: they 
complained that Hallmark didn't 
make cards for the pastor and her 
husband. ” 


“When we lived in New Jersey,” 
Lynn reflects, “I had a professional 
identity as pastor, preacher, teacher. 
Now I’m a mom and people don’t know 
much about what I can do. One thing 
that makes it easier is that my hus- 
band is not a parish pastor. We did 
interview for those positions and I was 
a bit relieved when we decided not to 
take one. The transition from pastor to 
pastor's wife, especially in the Midwest, 
was more than I really wanted to 
handle.” 


Another clergy couple, who are in 
separate churches, feel that this situa- 
tion has offered both rewards and prob- 
lems. “The best part has been that we 
truly understand what the other one 
goes through,” she says. “We empathize 





with each other. Plus, we can be objec- 
tive about each of our churches more 
than if we served the same church. The 
hardest part is not being able to wor- 
ship together or when things are hap- 
pening at the same time in both 
churches.” 


One of the other benefits, she 
says, is making two incomes. “So often 
when a clergy couple serve the same 
church, they are paid on a two-for-the- 
price-of-one basis.” 


So far in this couple’s ministry, 
his career has led mostly because “only 
part of what my wife does is church 
work. Also, I can make a better income. 
That’s just the reality of it right now.” 


Generally, a Happy Picture 


If the stereotypical pastor and his wife 
of another generation no longer exist 
— if, in fact, they ever did — no new 
image has taken their place. Today’s 
clergy marriages are characterized by, 
among other things, diversity and 
creativity. There is no formula for these 
couples to follow and expectations are 
dealt with in ways as varied as the indi- 
viduals whose lives they affect. Inter- 
estingly, among those interviewed, the 
greatest amount of stress seems to be 
found among male pastors and their 
non-clergy wives. 


Contemporary clergypersons are 
generally happy with their marriages 
and are willing to work toward a deep- 
ened understanding of each other’s 
needs and desires. “Overall, I think 
clearly the majority of clergy marriages 
are happy marriages,” Richard Hunt 
concludes. “The couples share common 
values and a commitment to the 
Church. I’m pretty optimistic. There 
are many instances of couples who 
have stayed together across a lifetime.” 


Rebecca Price Janney (84) is interim 
pastor of the United Church of Christ in 
Royersford, Pennsylvania. 











MINISTRY TO 
A GROWING 


CHURCH 
A PTS alumnus 


is helping to prepare 
pastors for bicultural 
munistry 





sked to describe his feeling 

about living and working in the 

United States, Paul Theophilus 
(Th.M. ’72) compares it to the Chinese 
word for crisis: “It consists of two 
characters which mean danger and op- 
portunity. While some people see dan- 
ger in opportunity,” he says, “we 
Christians see opportunity in danger. 
And my personal awareness of this 
kind of challenge has constantly been 
enhanced since my days at Princeton 
Theological Seminary.’ 


Theophilus, who is Chinese, was 
born in Bandung, Indonesia, in 1948; 
earned a Th.B. from Alliance Bible 
Seminary in Hong Kong in 1966, his 
M.Div. from Golden Gate Baptist 
Theological Seminary (1971), anda 
Ph.D. from Southern Baptist Theolog- 


ical Seminary in 1979, in addition toa 
Th.M. from Princeton. 


In the early 80s, he returned to Hong 
Kong where he was acting dean and 
acting director of graduate studies at 
Alliance Biblical Seminary and visiting 
professor at the China Graduate 
School of Theology. 


The Chinese Problem 


As a former immigrant, Theophilus 
knows the difficulties involved in 
cultural shock. Having served for three 
and a half years as the executive secre- 
tary of the North America Commission 
on Chinese Evangelicals, a coordinat- 
ing center of Chinese churches in the 
U.S. and Canada, he is concerned 
about the problem of ministering to 
members of the Chinese Church in this 
country. “Currently, there are at least 
one million Chinese in the States,” he 
says, “ with about 60,000 new immi- 
grants coming in per year. There are 
now some 600 Chinese churches in 
[the] U.S. and 150 in Canada. The lack 
of Chinese pastors to shepherd these 
congregations has become a well-known 
problem. It is good to see that more and 
more Chinese churches are interested 
in doing new church planting; at the 
same time, it is unfortunate to discover 
that very little effort has been made to 
adequately train new pastors.” 


Although seminary enrollments 
throughout the U.S. have decreased 
during the past year, enrollment of Pa- 
cific-Asian American students has in- 
creased by 5.8 percent during the past 
year, according to The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance (C&MA). It is 
ironic that although many American- 
born Chinese have graduated from 
seminaries, only about 3 percent have 
remained in ministry. “This failure to 
follow through in ministry is not a lack 
of knowledge or ability,” according to a 
C&MA brochure, “ but is probably due 
to the limitation of training in cross- 
cultural understandings. They fail to 
‘connect’ with their overseas-born Chi- 
nese congregations.” 


Part of the problem, says Theo- 
philus, lies in the churches them- 
selves: “Chinese churches in North 
America are in transition — adjusting 
themselves from [their] oriental 
cultural background to [their] new 
western cultural setting. ... I person- 
ally think that the transition may last 


for 20 years, 30 years, or even longer. 
We believe that unless a pastor is equip- 
ped with a sound biblical and theolog- 
ical foundation as well as trained bi- 
culturally to communicate well, he will 
not be able to meet the need of Chinese 
churches effectively.” 


"The lack of Chinese pastors to 
shepherd these congregations has 
become a well-known problem. 


Taking a First Step 


In the fall of 1987, with funds from the 
Chinese Churches Association of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance and 
other sources, the Alliance Theological 
Seminary in Nyack, New York, intro- 
duced a three-year master of divinity 
program in Chinese bicultural and 
pastoral ministries. 


The program offers instruction in 
three relevant areas which, the school 
points out, are not being adequately 
taught at North American seminaries: 


e The cultural background of the 
Chinese in North America: This area 
includes the history of the Chinese in 
North America and cultural distinc- 
tions among different segments of the 
Chinese-American community. 


e Practical ministries in their 
cultural settings: This includes, among 
other topics, issues of cultural plu- 
ralism in ministry models and church 
planting. 

e Bicultvral and bilingual lead- 
ership: how to function and lead in 
cross-cultural situations 


The new program, which was in- 
troduced in the fall of 1987, is directed 
by Philip Teng, former president of the 
China Graduate School of Theology in 
Hong Kong. Theophilus is assistant 
director. 


With 10 students currently en- 
rolled in the program, Theophilus feels 
it’s “encouraging to have a good start.” 
Next, he would like to offer courses on 
how Chinese churches can be engaged 
in more effective mission outreach to 
other cultural groups such as non-Chi- 
nese foreigners and citizens from main- 
land China who are here as visitors or 
students, and even Chinese who are in 
other parts of the world. 
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By Barbara Chaapel 


hen parishioners of the 
\ X / Bright Hope Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia call their 


pastor, many of them are also calling 
their congressman. William H. Gray III 
(PTS ’70M), a featured speaker at this 
year’s 175th anniversary celebration, 
represents Pennsylvania’s Second Con- 
gressional District in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. His has become a fa- 
miliar face on Capitol Hill and on the 
pages of the nation’s newspapers as 
chairman of the influential House 
Budget Committee. Life magazine re- 
cently called him the most powerful 
black politician in the country. 

But in North Philadelphia, he is 
the Reverend Gray, pastor and preacher 
to the 4,000 men, women, and children 
who make up his congregation. 


The Grays of Bright Hope 


Bright Hope has been in the family for 
all 46 years of Bill Gray’s life. “For the 
last 70 years, a Gray has been a minis- 
ter of this church,” he explains, refer- 
ring to the fact that both his father and 
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Of Politics and Pulpits 








ay: 


his grandfather served the congrega- 
tion as senior minister before him. 


Did growing up with such a legacy 
propel Gray into the ministry? Quite 
the contrary. He studied history and 
political science at Franklin and 
Marshall College and “didn’t think se- 
riously about the ministry until the 
summer before my senior year. Before 
that, I had been consciously running 
away from it,” he admits. 


But the call came clearly, and he 
enrolled at Drew Theological Seminary 
in Madison, NJ, in 1963, in the heat of 
the sixties just months before John 
Kennedy was assassinated. 


While in seminary, he was stu- 
dent minister at Bright Hope, then at 
First Baptist Church in Montclair, NJ 
(Harry Emerson Fosdick’s church), and 
finally, at Union Baptist Church in 
Montclair, where he was co-minister 
during his senior year. “The day I got 
my degree, I became senior minister at 
Union and stayed for eight years,” he 
recalls. It was during those eight years 


that he commuted to Princeton on 
Mondays (carpooling with Joseph L. 
Roberts, now pastor of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in Atlanta) to study for 
his Master of Theology degree. 


Then in 1972, his father died and 
the Bright Hope congregation in Phila- 
delphia asked him to come home to be 
their pastor. Reluctant to minister in 
the church of his boyhood, he asked 
them to go back and think about their 
decision again. They did and elected 
him a second time. In September 1972, 
he accepted the pulpit. 


So far, not an atypical journey for 
a minister. But few PTS alumni/ae run 
for public office and only Bill Gray has 
been elected to the U.S. Congress. 

Why politics? 

“T came by it naturally,” he 
explains with a smile, settling back in 
his leather chair in his large and well- 
appointed office along the marble hall- 
way of the Cannon House Building on 
Capitol Hill. “I grew up in a religious 
tradition where the church is very ac- 
tive in community issues, in public 
policy. We see ourselves as the church 
militant, fighting the Goliaths of 
racism, poverty, and hunger. The issues 
I deal with as a pastor are survival is- 
sues — getting people jobs, keeping 
kids in school, helping people pay the 
rent.” 


Into the Political Arena 


Gray jumped into the political arena 
with both feet when he managed a 
campaign for the mayor of Montclair, a 
member and officer of his congrega- 
tion. After returning to Philadelphia, 
he continued to speak and preach 
about social issues. “I was 

always shooting off my mouth about 
problems the government wasn’t ad- 
dressing and finally folks close to me 
said, ‘Why don’t you do something 
about it?’” So he ran for Congress in 
1976 and lost. He ran again in 1978 and 
won. 


Even the chairmanship of the 
House Budget Committee, to which the 
98th Congress elected him in 1985, is a 
role for which his ministry trained him 
well. As a pastor, he managed budgets 
of over $30 million for five non-profit 
housing projects, plus his own church 
budget. There’s a twinkle in his eye 
when he talks about the difference. 
“The church relies on a non-predicta- 








ble revenue base — volunteer contribu- 
tions. With the U.S. Government at 
least you know how much you're get- 
ting. Running the government is easier 
than running a Baptist Church!” 


In Gray’ view, religion and pol- 
itics are intricately interwoven. “You 
can’t lay your religion down when you 
walk out of the church sanctuary. Faith 
informs your political and social life.” A 
self-described Niebuhrian, he believes 
that faith informs culture; at the same 
time, he upholds the constitutional sep- 
aration of church and state. “Faith 
affecting politics is inevitable; church 
and state is intolerable. 


“All who are involved in the pub- 
lic trust must not be simply thermo- 
meters reflecting the temperature of 
society, but must provide moral lead- 
ership that makes temperature 
changes. A public official, therefore, 
must listen to his constituency, but 
must also be prepared to provide moral 
leadership in a vacuum. Public life 
involves difficult ethical questions; you 
can’t separate your faith from those 
questions. 


“That doesn’t mean that we can 
legislate creed or doctrine. That would 
be intolerable. But as people of faith, 
we must raise the ethical issues of jus- 
tice, compassion, and liberty which are 
deeply rooted in the biblical witness. 
That biblical witness informs my life in 
Congress as much as my preaching in 
the church.” 


Consequently, Gray supports the 
political involvement of the Jerry 
Falwells of the far right, although he 
disagrees with their hermeneutics 
(“They get Micah backwards!”’). He 
declares that ministers should be 
involved in public policy-making, 
whether by running for office or by 
preaching what the Gospel says about 
racism, injustice, and apartheid. “Jesus 
himself was dealing with the injustices 
established by public policy in his time. 
We should be no less the watchmen on 
the wall for our own time, announcing 
God’s judgment in the public sphere. 
That is part of the calling of all Chris- 
tians, whether Congresspersons, teach- 
ers, truck drivers, or small-business 
owners.” 


But it is particularly the calling of 
parish pastors, Gray believes. On his 
application to Princeton in 1966, he 





wrote: “It is in the parish ministry that 
one has the greatest opportunity to... 
bring about changes in the structure of 
society.’ He still believes that. 








_.. few PTS alumni/ae run for 
public office and only Bill Gray has 
been elected to the U.S. Congress. 








So it is that Gray’s weekend trips 
by train or plane back to Philadelphia 
are not merely to gladhand local pol- 
iticos but primarily to preach at Bright 
Hope Baptist Church. He is in his 
pulpit between 35 and 40 Sundays a 
year and preaches as a guest in other 
churches at least 10 times annually. 

Weekdays he spends in Wash- 
ington where chairing the House Bud- 
get Committee places him in the center 
of the fight to shape federal budget pri- 
orities. In addition, he serves on the 
District of Columbia Committee and 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
where he is on the sub-committees on 
transportation and on foreign opera- 
tions. He sits on the influential 
Democratic Steering and Policy Com- 
mittee and is an at-large member of the 
Democratic Whip Organization. He is 
also a member of the National Eco- 
nomic Commission proposed by Con- 
gress to reduce the budget deficit and 
encourage economic growth. 


A Leading Spokesman on African 
Policy 

The issues of justice on which Gray 
preaches from the pulpit are mirrored 
in his legislative concerns. A leading 
spokesman on African policy, he 
authored the House version of the 
Anti-Apartheid Acts of 1985 and 1986 
to limit American financial support for 
South Africa. In 1980, he authored the 
bill that established the African 
Development Foundation to deliver vis- 
ible aid to African villages — the only 
new program offered by a freshman 
and passed by Congress in this century. 
He proposed amendments in the 
House to increase the numbers of 
women and minority officers in the for- 
eign service and drafted provisions to 
require the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to include par- 
ticipation by minority and women 
businesspersons, historically black col- 
leges, and minority private agencies. 
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Having sat on the Hill for 10 
years, Gray is no stranger to the frus- 
tration and disappointment of snail- 
paced social change. “How do we legis- 
late change in a world where in one 
hour we can eliminate that world?” he 
asks. “My answer is really a spiritual 
answer. Humanity has a tremendous 
capacity to do good and a tremendous 
capacity to do evil. What does the 
Word of God say to this? That the 
weight of the evil must never over- 
whelm us. That, like the sower of the 
parable, we must continue to plant 
seeds with hope that some will bring 
forth fruit abundantly.’ 


Easing into the familiar cadence 
of the preacher, Gray warms to the 
heart of his message: “Our instant grat- 
ification culture has taught us to expect 
instant results in every part of our 
lives. We drink instant coffee, eat in- 
stant soup, press a button for instant 
money, create instant relationships, 
touch the television screen for instant 
healing. Lack of permanence and 
desire for quick results are symptoms 
of our time. We even want instant faith. 


“But faith is not instant. Faith is 
about planting seeds and waiting for 
them to grow. Some of the seeds do not 
bring forth fruit. But some do! People 
become cynical about life, relation- 
ships, and public policy and stop plant- 
ing when they see nothing grow up. 
They quit. That’s the problem with our 
society. 

“But whose seed is it? It is God’. 
My job is to plant and by faith, to con- 
tinue to proclaim the Word. God’s job is 
to bring it to fruition.” 


Gray falls silent and the faces on 
the walls of the wood-paneled office 
speak for him of the seeds which others 
have planted and which have taken 
root in his own life: The wooden mask 
of an African tribesman. A pen-and- 
ink drawing of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Photographs of Gray’s children. A 
painting of the WW I Hellfighters from 
Harlem. A picture of his City of 
Brotherly Love. 

And the Congressman from Penn- 
sylvania, who is running for reelection 
to his sixth term, concludes with quiet 
certainty, “If I had it all to do over 
again, I wouldn’t change a thing.” 


Barbara Chaapel ts director of public 
information at PTS. 
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Hugh T.Kerr: The Busyness Hasn‘t Changed 







ugh Thomson Kerr is sup- 
H posed to have retired in 1974. 

His title makes it official: 
Benjamin B. Warfield Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, Emeritus. Last sum- 
mer, he was supposed to have retired as 
editor of the journal Theology Today, a 
responsibility he has had since 1950. 


None of this means much, 
however, for he is still teaching and still 
editing. As a visiting lecturer, he 
teaches a popular one-semester course 
he calls Theology as Critical Insight. 
And two days a week, he drives to PTS 
from his home in Meadow Lakes, a re- 
tirement community in Hightstown, 
New Jersey, to help his successor get 
the journal out. 


“Tt’s not that I have a commit- 
ment to keep busy,” he explains. “It’s 
just part of my life.” 


A Dual Career 


Kerr has kept busy through a long and 
distinguished career, most of it under 
two hats. Raised in Pittsburgh, where 
his father was pastor of the Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church and a hymnist 
(his best-known work: “God of our life, 
through all the circling years”), he did 
his undergraduate work at Princeton 
University where he majored in phi- 
losophy. After earning his B.D. at Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary, he went 
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on to earn a master’s degree in philoso- 
phy from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1934 and, two years later, a Ph.D. in 
theology from the University of Edin- 
burgh and Tuebingen University. 


At Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, he progressed from instructor to 
associate professor of theology from 
1936 to 1940 when he arrived at Prince- 
ton. A decade later, he was appointed 
Benjamin B. Warfield Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology and editor of The- 
ology Today, which he’d been serving as 
associate editor since 1944. 


An Interest in Art 


Through his interest in symbolism and 
his reading of Carl Jung in the 1950s, 
Kerr developed an interest in art. This 
was reinforced in 1960 when he won a 
Guggenheim Fellowship to do research 
in symbolism and theology in Europe 
and “wandered around and soaked up 
everything [he] could possibly soak up 
in the art area.” 


His exposure to Jung and the art 
of Europe helped him find a new di- 
mension in his life and work, “another 
way of thinking about the Christian 
faith than through books and ideas and 
the intellect,” as he puts it. Half of the 
two-hour course he’s teaching on The- 
ology as Critical Insight is devoted to 
this visual dimension in the form of 


Caroline Hartshorne 


slides and films during which he dis- 
cusses painters such as Van Gogh and 
Bosch and the relevance of their art to 
the Christian faith. 


His interest in art is not limited 
to painting. For two years after return- 
ing from Europe, he served on the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Committee 
on Church Architecture. Stained glass, 
too, has long been a subject of fascina- 
tion for him. The windows in the Prince- 
ton University Chapel, he says, repre- 
sent “a visual structure of theology... 
a kind of encyclopedia of the Christian 
faith.’ For the past five years, he has 
been conducting a walking tour of the 
chapel and its stained glass windows. 


An Active Writing Career 


The Kerr literary output includes a 
dozen books ranging from A Compend 
of Calvins Institutes (1939 and still in 
print) to Conversions: the Christian 
Experience (1983). His articles have ap- 
peared in Encyclopedia Americana, Col- 
liers Encyclopedia, The Book of 
Knowledge, and Interpreters Bible. 


Every issue of Theology Today 
that has appeared since he first joined 
the staff in 1944 has included an article 
or a book review or an editorial by 
Hugh T. Kerr. In 1950, when he took 
over as editor from John Mackay, then 
president of PTS, his work on the jour- 
nal was done mostly on weekends and 
vacations. That is one aspect of his ca- 
reer that ended with his retirement. 


Today, not much has changed in 
the basement of the Seminary’s Ad- 
ministration Building where Theology 
Today is produced except that, as Kerr 
explains, Craig Dykstra, professor of 
Christian education, who is the new ed- 
itor, “does more” and the former editor 
“does less.” 


Life off Campus 


Meanwhile, Tim Kerr keeps busy at 
home riding his bicycle around 
Meadow Lakes where he is active on a 
number of committees. When not in 
residence there, he is likely to be visit- 
ing his son, Stephen, who is a professor 
of education at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, or his sister and 
brother who live in Sarasota, Florida. 


But the busyness really hasn’t 
changed; just the pace. 





Putting the 
Pieces Back 
Together 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


ennis Olson, who joined the 
ID faculty as an assistant pro- 
fessor of Old Testament last 
fall, is an optimist, a constructionist in 
an age of deconstructionists, a scholar 
who prefers putting the pieces back to- 
gether to taking apart the whole. 


“What I enjoy doing,” he says of 
his work at the Seminary, “is to try to 
see the shape of things in a text, to 
understand it as literature, and to see 
the theology that comes out of it. Some 
people like to take the details and focus 
on them; I like to try and put the pieces 
back together, seeing the broader 
themes, the literary patterns.” 


As a specialist in the Pentateuch, 
he’s now writing a commentary on 
Deuteronomy “to see how the pieces fit 
together and what’s been put in the 
foreground and what’s been pushed in 
the background as editors have worked 
with it and as communities of faith 
have shaped it.” 


An Early Decision 


For Olson, the decision to go to semin- 
ary, to serve a parish, and to study the 
Old Testament was not the result of 
some dramatic epiphany. It grew quite 
naturally out of his childhood as the 
youngest of three sons of Norwegian 
immigrants who settled on a farm out- 
side of Luverne, a small town in the 
southwest part of Minnesota. His fam- 
ily were active in the local Lutheran 
church, and as a teen-ager, he was 
strongly influenced by their pastor who 
led the church’s youth group. “By the 
time I got to college [Augustana Col- 
lege in Sioux Falls, South Dakota],” he 
recalls, “I was already thinking about 
going to seminary.’ 





At Augustana, a friendship 
helped shape his theological views and 





strengthen his faith. “I had a philoso- 
phy professor who was an atheist and 
loved to argue theology. I was the pre- 
seminary Christian, and so the sides 
were drawn. We were very good friends 
and spent a lot of time together.” 


Part of the reason he so enjoyed 
his discussions with his philosophy 
professor was that he was not afraid to 
take a position and defend it. He’d 
grown up in an atmosphere where ideas 
and issues were openly discussed and 
often challenged. The pastor of his 
church had encouraged his young 
charges to do the same thing. His skill 
at presenting and defending issues was 
further refined by his experience as a 
member of his high school and college 
debating teams. 


Such preparation, he says, was 
helpful later at Luther Northwestern 
Seminary in St. Paul. “When I began 
doing critical studies of the Bible, I 
didn’t have the kind of intellectual 
crises some of my classmates suffered 
who had studied the Bible as the word 
of God. I’d never had that baggage; in 
my world, it was fine to question things.” 





Having received his master of 
divinity degree from Luther Seminary, 
Olson had to decide whether to go into 
parish ministry or to prepare for an 
academic career. With the counsel of 
his wife, the former Carol Andersen, 
whom he had met in college and mar- 
ried in seminary, he decided to go for 
the doctorate and decide about parish 
work later. 


Toward the Doctorate 


Accepted by Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as well as Harvard and 
Yale, Olson chose Yale. “I was inter- 
ested in wrestling with Old Testament 
texts,” he says, “and at Yale, there was 
a prominent Old Testament scholar, 
Brevard Childs, whose work I had read, 
and I shared his interests in theological 
issues.” There was also a strong 
Department of Near Eastern Lan- 
guages, which was then, and remains, 

a secondary area of his teaching 
competence. 


In 1984, when Olson was awarded 


his Ph.D. from Yale, he decided to 


enter parish ministry and worry about 
academia later. He accepted a call to 
the United Lutheran Church in Frost, 
Minnesota (population: 290). 

Olson remembers Frost as “sort 
of a Lake Wobegone place” where the 
congregation of his church (350) was 
larger than the population of the town: 
“It was a great community — all kinds 
of wonderful people.” There were many 
young families, couples who'd left the 
city to return to their family farms 
when the farming boom was at its 
height in the 1970s. But by the time 
Olson and his wife arrived at Frost, the 
boom had collapsed and the area was in 
a crisis situation. “A lot of people were 
struggling. It was an important time.” 


Olson cherishes the memory of 
his ministry in Frost. “What I learned 
was how powerful the Word is for peo- 
ple. That experience has given me con- 
fidence in what I’m doing — nurturing 
and caring for the Word.” 
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To Serve the Vision 
By Jeffrey R. Wampler 


he purpose of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary is to serve the 
vision of a world transformed 
and renewed by the power of the Gospel 


of Jesus Christ through the witness 
and ministry of the Church. 


Princeton Seminary serves that 
vision by educating pastors, teachers, 
and lay leaders who unite intellectual 
discipline with deep faith in obedience 
to the Gospel, and by advancing theo- 
logical scholarship through the research 
and publications of its faculty. Re- 
formed in its heritage, Presbyterian in 
its identity, ecumenical in its mission, 
Princeton nurtures believers who are 
scholars and scholars who are believers. 


More than 18,000 students have 
entered Princeton Seminary since the 
General Assembly voted to establish it 
and Archibald Alexander gathered 
three young men in the parlor of his 
Mercer Street home in August of 1812 
to teach what was then called “didactic 
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and polemical theology.’ They have 
come from every continent and vir- 
tually every Christian denomination. 
They have gone to their places of min- 
istry and leadership to serve the vision 
that inspired them at Princeton. 


Today’s Princeton students con- 
tinue that rich tradition of scholarship 
and service. Almost 800 men and 
women are enrolled at the Seminary. 
They come from 42 states and 24 
nations. They represent 74 Christian 
denominations. One-third are women 
and 165 are non-caucasian. 


These students pursue their edu- 
cation in one of the five degree pro- 
grams Princeton offers. More than half 
are preparing to become ministers, 
chaplains, and missionaries. The 
others are pursuing a variety of 
postgraduate studies, including 107 
who are enrolled in the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy program as they prepare to 
teach at the college, university, and 
seminary level. 


The heart of Princeton Seminary 
is its faculty, those scholar-teachers 
who prepare ministers, educators, and 
teachers for service in the Church and 
the world. All 45 full-time faculty 
members hold the Ph.D. or another 
advanced degree. More than 22 percent 
are women, three of whom are full pro- 
fessors and four of whom are tenured. 
Eleven percent represent ethnic minor- 
ities, including three black and two 
Asian-American professors. The 
quality of Princeton’ faculty is second 
to none. 


Princeton’s commitment to 
provide the best theological education 
to students everywhere regardless of 
their ability to pay is both a solemn 
obligation and an investment in the 
Church and the world. The careful 
stewardship of the Board of Trustees 
has increased the market value of the 
Seminary’s endowment by an average 
of 13percent every year for almost 20 
years. As a result, Princeton is able to 
use endowment income to pay 64 per- 
cent of the annual cost of educating 
each of its almost 800 students. Endow- 
ment income plus contributions from 
congregations also help provide full or 
partial scholarship assistance to 80 
percent of all its students. 


Into the Future 
Princeton Seminary faces the future 


with the profound hope which is rooted 
in the dual conviction that God is 
working out his transforming purpose 
in human history, and that God wills 
his people to be the instruments of that 
renewal. This is the vision Princeton 
Seminary serves. 


To enhance its ability to serve 
this vision into the next century with- 
out reducing its commitment to stu- 
dents and faculty, the Seminary is 
preparing to conduct a capital fund 
campaign the theme of which embodies 
Princeton’s purpose: To Serve the 
Vision. The Seminary seeks a cam- 
paign goal of $18 million, plus a chal- 
lenge goal of $6 million in capital 
contributions. These funds will create 
Templeton Hall, the first new educa- 
tion facility to be built on campus in 
this century. These funds will also ren- 
ovate all of Stuart Hall and parts of 
Hodge Hall, Miller Chapel, and the 
Mackay Campus Center. These funds 
will endow fully the Program of Asian- 
American Theology and Ministry. 
These funds will create two more 
endowed professorships and housing 
for members of the faculty. The chal- 
lenge goal funds will add a new wing 
to Speer Library. 


As time goes by, you will be hear- 
ing more about this largest-ever phil- 
anthropic endeavor, which will move 
Princeton Seminary firmly into the 21st 
century. In order to enhance your under- 
standing of the campaign and the vision 
it serves, we plan to contact personally 
as many friends of the Seminary as 
possible over the next two years. 


During this preparatory phase of 
The Campaign for Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, we welcome your sugges- 
tions, comments, and questions. You 
may address them to any member of 
the Board of Trustees, or to President 
Gillespie, Vice President Cassell, or 
me at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
CN 821, Princeton, New Jersey 
08542-0803. 


Ate 2. Ldamplm 


Jeffrey R. Wampler is director of 
Princeton’ capital fund campaign. 
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IN MEMORY OF: 


The Reverend Dr. Willis A. Baxter 
(?38B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Robert B. Berger 
(32B) to the John A. Mackay 
Presidential Chair 


Dr. Calvin Calmon to the Calvin 
Calmon Biblical Studies Fund 
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13-16 Expanding Ministry 


Among Men and 


Edward J. Croot to the Scholarship 
Fund 


Joseph Heatly Dulles (1877B) to Speer 
Library 


The Reverend Joseph J. Lemen (’50B) 
to the Education Fund 


John S. Linen to the John S. and Mary 
B. Linen Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Eleanor Miller Ormiston (’48E) to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Three seminars in 
human relations: 
Designing for 


The Reverend Dr. Mark Pett to the 
Capital Campaign Fund 


Robert Carleton Uddenberg to the 
Scholarship Fund 


Lida P., Ellis John, Kathryn B. F, 
Helen EF Underhill, and their 
kinsmen to the Scholarship Fund 

IN HONOR OF: 

The Reverend Maureen Morris (’83B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Keiko Obara (’53b) to 
the Education Fund 
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A Message from the President 

















Dear Friends of the Seminary: 


The Seminary began its 177th academic year in September with Dr. Alan Maker, 
minister of St. Columba’s Presbyterian Church in Johannesburg, South Africa, giving a stirring 
address at the Opening Convocation in Miller Chapel. 


Once again, the student dormitories and apartments are filled to capacity. One 
hundred fifty-nine students were welcomed to the campus during Orientation Week, and total 
enrollment was pressing the 800 figure. 


Seminarians today tend to be older in average age than in years past. Only 40 
percent of the entering class have come to the Seminary directly from college or university. For 
many, the call to ministry represents a second career. One such is a heart surgeon who is 
preparing himself theologically for service to the Church as a medical missionary. 


Three new professors join our faculty this year. Dr. Alan Neely will occupy the 
Henry Winters Luce Chair in Ecumenics and Mission. Dr. Michael Welker from the University 
of Muenster in West Germany is the new Weyerhaeuser Guest Professor of Systematic 
Theology, and the Reverend James F Kay assumes his post as instructor in homiletics. 


A new four-story building, the John and Irene Templeton Hall, will be completed 
this fall and dedicated next spring. It will house the Seminary’s speech and preaching class- 
rooms, administrative offices, and other facilities. 


With gratitude for your continuing interest in this important task of preparing 
future leaders of the Church, I remain, 





Thomas W. Gillespie 
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On and Off the Campus 


Gillespies in Hungary 


Last May, President Thomas Gillespie 
and Mrs. Gillespie made a flying visit 
to Hungary where they were the guests 
of Bishop Karoly Toth, synod presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, who participated in President 
Gillespie’s inauguration in 1983. The 
president and his wife visited semi- 
naries in Budapest and in Debrecen, 
the historic center of Reformed Chris- 
tianity in Hungary. Both of these theo- 
logical colleges are filled to their 
student capacity. 


Other signs of spiritual vital- 
ity among the Hungarian Reformed 
people include crowded churches in 
Budapest where powerful preaching 
attracts large congregations, an 
important ministry to the aged 
and mentally handicapped through 
Church-sponsored homes, and a 
serious interest in evangelism among a 
population in which only an estimated 
10 percent have a committed affiliation 
to any Christian church. The Gillespies 
were also impressed by the pastoral 
care which the Reformed Synod pro- 
vides to small villages where only two 
or three families are related to the 
Church. 


The Hungarian Reformed 
Church has not only learned to adjust 
to its political situation, says Gillespie, 
but has developed a progressive rela- 
tionship with the state. It is free, for 
example, to conduct Sunday church 
schools and youth ministry programs. 


A sad part of their visit was meet- 
ing with refugees from Transylvania, 
where more than 2 million Hungarian- 
speaking people have lived under 
Rumanian rule since the redistribution 
of territory which followed World War 
I. There is strong evidence that this 
Hungarian minority lives today under 
severe political repression and cultural 
oppression. When asked what Amer- 
icans could do to help in this situation, 
one refugee replied simply, “Pray for 
us. 


Commencement/Alumni/ae 
Reunion 


At its 176th Commencement on May 
30, Princeton Seminary graduated 247 
students, 152 of whom received the 
Master of Divinity degree. One hun- 
dred seventy-four of the graduates were 


men and 73 women. The commence- 
ment address was delivered by 

Dr. Franklin Harrington, pastor of 
Peachtree Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


At the Alumni/ae Reunion ban- 
quet, the Seminary presented Dis- 
tinguished Alumni/ae Awards to 
Bryant M. Kirkland, pastor emeritus of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York; Peter T'sai, pastor of the 
Nanking China Church of the People’s 
Republic of China; and Edward R. 
Dowey, Jr., Archibald Alexander Pro- 
fessor of the History of Christian Doc- 
trine, Emeritus. 


The finale of the Alumni/ae 
Reunion and the final event of the 
Seminary’ 175th anniversary celebra- 
tion was a special ecumenical service 
where U.S. Congressman William H. 
Gray III from Philadelphia’s Second 
Congressional District addressed 
alumni/ae, students, staff, and faculty. 


The 1988 Institute of Theology 


“Pilgrimages,” the theme of this year’s 
Institute of Theology, June 27-July 7, 
was spoken to more than most themes 
have been in the past. As Doris Don- 
nelly, professor of spirituality at St. 
Marys College at Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, and convocation speaker during 
the first week, explained, the papers 
considered the “kinds of pilgrimages as 
well as their hows and whys” and of- 
fered pilgrims, new and old, for partici- 
pants to ponder. Roy W. Fairchild, 
professor emeritus of spiritual life and 
psychology at San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, talked about transitions 
of the pilgrim life between seasons of 
security, disruption, and renewal. 
Conrad Massa, Charlotte W. 
Newcombe Professor of Practical 
Theology and dean of the Seminary, 
lectured on John Bunyan, his time and 
work and his use of religious metaphor. 
James Luther Mays, who is the Cyrus 
McCormick Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament at Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia, lectured on the 
psalms, which have accompanied the 
Church in its pilgrimage through 
history: why has the Church continued 
to use the psalms in its own praise and 
prayer? How does psalmody shape and 
inform praise and prayer in liturgy and 
devotion? 

A unique part of this year’s in- 
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At this year’ Institute, John R. Claypool IV, 
rector of St. Lukes Episcopal Church of Bir- 
mingham, ALA, guided participants through 
an intensely personal pilgrimage to help 
them get in touch with the ways “goodness 
and mercy have followed each of us all the 
days of our lives” — to remember and fan- 
tasize so that ones present ts enriched. 


stitute was the second week’s worship 
services which featured presentations 
about four modern pilgrims of the 
faith: Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Toyahiko 
Kagawa, Dorothy Day, and Martin 
Luther King, Jr., accompanied by 
slides, special music, and a recital by 
the choir of the Japanese Christian 
Church of Philadelphia. 

A very moving finale was the 
communion service given on the last 
evening when people from many dif- 
ferent faiths and backgrounds cam: 
forward to receive the cup and the 
bread. 

This year’s event was attended hb 
353 people — a full house — many © 
whom were Canadians who celebrated 
their national holiday on July 1 and 
helped us celebrate ours three days 
later. 
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Three Views of the Single Pastor 





As the number of unmarried pastors has increased, the situation of the single minister has become a subject of growing interest 
and a frequent topic of seminars. Below are views of single ministry by three graduates of PTS. 


The Gift 
of Singleness 


By Barlow Buescher 


he congregations in my two 
churches are beginning to ac- 
cept my singleness. At first, 

there were many rumors about the 
nature of my love life, but that seems to 
have died down. I kind of miss it. It was 
fun to hear of the many things I was up 
to. I wish I had the time and energy to 
do all the things I have been rumored to 
have done. Almost weekly, I was said to 
be involved with a new person. People 
seemed to be uncomfortable with the 
idea of my singleness. They wanted so 
badly for me to be involved with some- 
one that they were seeing affairs in 
every glance or conversation. It was al- 
most cute, but it did a lot of damage. 
Some people in my churches began to 
wonder if they had made a mistake in 
hiring me. I do not know if I will ever be 
able to undo all of the damage done by 
those loose tongues. 


I guess people are not comfort- 
able with a person who is not sexually 
involved with somebody. Being single, 
it is not easy for me to understand why 
this is a difficult thing for coupled peo- 
ple to come to terms with. 


If I were married, I would likely 
have a nicer apartment, but that is my 
choice. Marriage would make no dif- 
ference in my salary, which is near 
minimum and is all my congregations 
can pay me. At present, I have no rea- 
son to feel financially discriminated 
against. 


What about Dates? 


{ have taken dates to church functions 
and | have even invited women who are 
just friends, which confused everyone. 
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Nevertheless, my friends have always 
been well received. People in the church 
have never in any way made me feel 
uncomfortable. I think they want me to 
be happy and are willing to let me live 
my own life. At times, though, they feel 
a bit uneasy when I do something that 
flies in the face of their expectations. 
They seem to have decided that I am 
dating one woman so they are a bit 





Barlow Buescher 


curious when I show up with someone 
else. 


Making a Case for the Single 
Minister 


I feel I really must make a positive case 
for the single minister. It seems that 
people do not accept the possibility of 
singleness as a lifestyle choice. Sin- 
gleness is seen more as a temporary 
condition that will be cured by getting 


married. It is this expectation that 
really drives single people crazy. 


There is nothing seriously wrong 
with me, not physically, mentally, or 
emotionally. I do not necessarily want 
to remain single always, but at this 
point in my life, I have chosen to re- 
main single for a number of good rea- 
sons. I suppose the most conscious of 
these has to do with fear of manipula- 
tion. As a single person, I am very flexi- 
ble and extremely mobile. I can pick up 
and move at a moment’ notice with lit- 
tle to risk. I have almost nothing to lose 
if my preaching is not what the power- 
ful people in a congregation have in 
mind. 


As a single person, I have an al- 
most unlimited amount of time to 
spend on service to my churches. I am 
available 24 hours a day. I can be very 
spontaneous. I rarely have plans I can- 
not change. I do not have to worry what 
the kids will think. I do not have to 
worry about what the community ex- 
pects of my kids or spouse. I am in 
many ways a free agent, and that is re- 
freshing to many people. I also finda 
lot of people like to live vicariously 
through me. They marvel at my 
adventures. 


In this town, it’s not possible to 
live far from the church without mov- 
ing out of the area. My office is my 
home so a lot of church activity hap- 
pens there. I’m happy to have my house 
used by the church; otherwise, it would 
be no more than a place to sleep. In 
fact, I hope to find ways to make my 
house more available to those I serve. 


For this reason, it’s difficult for 
me to discern what my social life is. 
There is little I can do in this com- 
munity that’s not work. In fact, that’s 
the hardest thing about being a single 
minister: I never know when I’m on or 
off duty. 








I feel loneliness around me but I 
don’t suffer much from it because I’m 
usually able to find something to do — 
someone to visit or something to read 
or write. Perhaps part of the reason I 
am so busy is to keep from dealing with 
loneliness. I get out of my little world 
fairly often into another world where I 
am not seen as the Presbyterian minis- 
ter and where I have a few very good 
friends. Actually, I think I’m probably 
less lonely than some married people in 
fair to poor relationships. 


Singles Excluded from Church 
Life 

I have long been aware of the exclusion 
of singles from church life. It was first 
brought to my attention by my mother 
who is a widow. She refuses to go to 
church because it is a place for couples 
and families. She does not fit. 


It is generally only the most inac- 
tive of churches that do not exclude 
singles from a significant portion of 
church life. Sermons almost always use 
traditional family examples. I do not 
remember all the times I have tuned 
out pastors preaching about how to 
deal with your children, your spouse, 
your in-laws, and so on. 


I believe the decline in church 
membership will continue until the 
Church really opens its arms to all 
people, including singles. 


Dating Games Are Harmful 


I think what churches are doing for and 
with singles needs to be reconsidered. 
Singles groups within churches rarely, 
in fact never, in my experience serve 
the needs of anyone. These dating 
games merely reinforce the problem. 
They are designed for young single 
people to help them overcome their 
singleness, which is perceived as a 
problem that prevents them from being 
truly human. Church single groups are 
generally pictured as safe places for 
nice people to meet nice people for the 
purpose of getting married and living 
happily ever after. This works to create 
ghettos of likeness within the Church 
and it leaves those who don’t fit into a 
traditional concept of singleness out in 
the cold even further. 


In the Church and in life, we are 
taught we cannot be happy if we are 
not married. As a result, we feel guilty 
if we are happy when we are single and 


even more destructively, we feel guilty if 
we are not happy in marriage. In my 
singleness, I pray I am able to be seen 
as a witness to the wholeness of life 
both within and without traditional 
family units. I hope in my lifetime, 
people will see that it is okay to be 
human, to feel good and bad, to love, to 
be angry, to experience a full range of 
dreams and hopes, of successes and 
failures, be they never married, married, 
divorced alone, divorced with children, 
separated, widowed, deserted, living 
together, or in any other living 
situation. 

I do not stay single to prove 
a point. But I have come to see my 
singleness as God’ gift to me. 


Barlow Buescher (’86) is pastor of the 
Belington Presbyterian Church in 
Belington and the Phillippi Church of 
Phillippi, both in West Virginia. 


Single in Ministry: 
Bane or Blessing? 


By Beverly A. Zink 


t is the best of worlds; it is the 
I worst of worlds. It is the unlimited 

freedom to be and do whatever you 
desire; it is the paralyzing fear of lone- 
liness. It is the joy of life shared in 
Christian community; it is the emp- 
tiness of life lived alone. It is being sin- 
gle and in parish ministry. 

Each of these responsibilities 
comes with its own particular chal- 
lenges. Put together, they can be devas- 
tating. Or they can create a rare 
opportunity for a fulfilling life and 
ministry. 

If my experience was typical, 
those of us who entered ministry as 
single persons gave little thought to 
what impact that would have on our 
work. I never heard the issue raised in 
the process of preparation for ministry 
by either the Seminary or the de- 
nomination. That is unfortunate, for 
we all know that parish ministry is not 
just a career but a lifestyle. We also 
know that more people are choosing to 
remain single or finding themselves 
single again. 

Below are some things I have 
learned from nine years of single life 


and ministry. I offer them here in the 
form of guidelines with the hope that 
they will be helpful to other single 
pastors. 


Set Limits 


Congregations tend to want to own 
their pastors like so much church prop- 
erty. This is a problem regardless of 
marital status, but it can become even 
more troublesome for the single pastor. 





Parishioners assume that because 
you have no family responsibilities, 
you have nothing to do but care for 
them. 





Parishioners assume that because you 
have no family responsibilities, you 
have nothing to do but care for them. 
Even after several years in the same 
church, I am still amazed at the con- 
gregation’s lack of regard for my day off 
and the number of telephone calls on 
church business I receive on Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


As a single person, I have no one 
else to be an advocate for me. I must set 
the limits on what I am willing to do 
with my time. I must protect my day 
off. I must choose when I will and will 
not answer the telephone. I have 
worked at separating my ministry from 
some kind of life apart from it, but I 
continue to struggle with the guilt. And 
I also recognize how easy it is to use the 
job as a way of not facing the pain of 
being alone, filling every waking mo- 
ment with church people and events. It 
has taken a few years, but I finally have 
discovered that I am a better person 
and a better pastor when I take time 
for other aspects of my life. 


Be Intentional’ 


Some of us have chosen our single life- 
style; others of us have it chosen for us 
by circumstances. Whatever the case. 
we all choose what we make of it, ¢' 
giving into loneliness and self-pi\) or 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
our freedom affords us. Too many sin- 
gle adults live in a future that might 
never come while the present slips 
away. 

I have learned to do things that 
make me feel like a “normal” adult, re- 
jecting the typical temporary lifestyle 
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of single adults. I have acquired things 
— including a house — that make me 
feel more settled. I have found ways to 
travel widely. I have sought out ac- 
tivities — night school classes, sports, 
and so on — that add another dimen- 
sion to my life. While respecting my 
church responsibilities, I have made 
commitments to other people and 
things which are enjoyable and fulfill- 
ing, realizing that being good to myself 
is not narcissism but good stewardship 
of what God has given me. 


Be Kind But Not Too Kind 


The pastor is a very public person, not 
only within the congregation but in the 
community as well. People, especially 
those of the opposite sex, look at us 
with a mixture of admiration, respect, 
and awe. Sometimes, those feelings 
spill over into feelings of affection— 


Beverly A. Zink 


often inappropriate affection. My sense 
of responsibility for my job calls me to 
minister to anyone who seeks my help. 
At times, however, I have been forced to 
question where my professional re- 
sponsibility ends and my personal lia- 
bility begins. Many single men have 
come to me with some problem and 
have soon wanted to discuss it over din- 
ner. My kindness and sense of obliga- 
tion to my job are often misinterpreted 
as reciprocal feelings of affection. It 
takes a while, but in time, you learn 
that no one is going to jump off the 
nearest bridge because you insist on 
keeping your professional distance. 
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Seek Out a Supportive Community 


The ministry is the loneliest people- 
filled profession. Few individuals ap- 
preciate the struggles we endure; even 
fewer can be told about them. Married 
ministers have the advantage of a 
spouse with whom to share these pri- 
vate burdens. But what about those of 
us who continually return home to four 
empty walls? 

I am fortunate to have loving, 
supportive parents nearby, but few of 
us are so lucky. A congregation's care 
can be wonderful, but it is not enough. 
Unlike some other pastors, I have not 
been afraid to make deep and trusting 
relationships with members of my 
church. But they are few and very pre- 
cious, and I am mindful of the line that 
is crossed from pastor to friend. Wher- 
ever you can find them — among col- 
leagues, in the community, or in the 
church — seek out loving people with 
whom you can share your laughter and 
tears. 


Above All, Keep Your Sense of 
Humor 


I could fill a book with stories about the 
88-year-old man who consistently 
greeted me wearing nothing but a 
towel, the social misfits with whom I 
have spent time out of pity, and the re- 
actions of parishioners who have met 
me when I have been with a date. 
Humor has enabled me to handle such 
awkward situations gracefully and look 
back on them as learning experiences. I 
have learned that when all else fails, 
laugh. 


With all that said, I have a con- 
fession to make: I am not very good at 
doing any of this. I think I’ll keep a 
copy of this article posted where I will 
see it often. Every lifestyle brings its 
own joys and challenges. It is a gift of 
God’s grace to be able to accept them 
and say, in the words of one who was 
perhaps the greatest authority on being 
single in ministry: “I have learned, in 
whatever state I am, to be content.” To 
achieve such peace is to be successful in 
life and ministry. 


Beverly A. Zink (’79) is associate pastor 
of the Neshaminy- Warwick Pres- 
byterian Church in Hartsville, 
Pennsylvania. 





A Lonely and 
Difficult Adventure 


By Bruce D. Tacy 


And after Jesus had dismissed the 
crowds, he went up into the hills by 
himself to pray. When evening came, 
he was there alone. 

— Matthew 14:23 


the security of solitude which Jesus 

sought in those Galilean hills. The 
daily life of a pastor can be demanding, 
filled with phone calls, house calls, hos- 
pital calls, and counseling; forms to file 
and files to be formed, and, of course, 
the never-ending stream of meetings 
which can consume one’s days and eve- 
nings. When, mercifully, the doors are 
finally locked, when the telephone 
answering machine is turned on, when 
the people are finally gone from my of- 
fice and evening comes, it can be nice 
to be alone; to sit in my office or at the 
foot of the cross and pray, and reflect 
upon the day just done and wonder 
about the days and weeks to come. 


| have a deepening appreciation for 


There can be safety in solitude, 
when no one but you is placing de- 
mands upon your time and energies, 
and there can be loneliness as well — 
when you would like nothing more than 
to share with someone the joys and/or 
sorrows of the day, only to find that, 
when evening comes, there you are: 
alone. 


Different Criteria for Single 
Pastors 


An unmarried pastor is called upon to 
meet criteria that are different from 
those of his or her married counterpart. 
While we were forming a sense of our 
ministry in seminary, complete with 
hopes and dreams and expectations for 
ourselves and our soon-to-be con- 
gregations, those congregations also 
were forming expectations of who and 
what their new pastor should be. I 
know of one pastor nominating com- 
mittee that wanted a pastor who, if sin- 
gle, could play the piano or, if married, 
whose spouse could (and would) play 
the piano. That may seem a small, in- 
significant item, but it demonstrates 
the difference between congregations 





expectations for an unmarried pastor 
and a married one. Such different ex- 
pectations do not end at piano-playing. 


The time demands congregations 
place on single ministers often are 
quite different from those placed on 
married pastors. I am fortunate to 
serve a very understanding con- 
gregation, but many of my single col- 
leagues across the country have 
commented to me that their con- 
gregations expect them at virtually 
every church function, saying, “We just 
assumed that, since you have no spouse 
or children, you have plenty of free time 
and will attend.” It is not easy to say 
“no” to the members of your con- 
gregation, especially during the early 
months of your ministry when you are 
trying to build rapport with them, but 
sometimes it is necessary. For me, 





Bruce D. Tacy 


Monday and Tuesday evenings are gen- 
erally reserved for committee or board 
meetings. On Wednesday evening, I. 
conduct a Bible study, while on Thurs- 
days I visit parishioners. On Saturday 
evenings, I am generally completing 
and revising the worship service for 
Sunday mornings, and Sunday evening 
is youth group night — all of which 
means that often Friday is the only eve- 
ning in the week for me, and I am be- 
coming more and more protective of 
that unreserved time. Friday, however, 
is also a popular night for special group 
activities — such as youth outings, 
young adults’ groups, and dances — 
and I constantly struggle with the ten- 
sion between serving my congregation 
and caring for myself. 


The most difficult aspect, for me, 
of being a single minister is dealing 
with loneliness. When there are cele- 
brations to share, there is no one at 


home (except Irving, my stuffed ant- 
eater) with whom I can share them. My 
phone bills are very high. Most of my 
close friends are scattered across the 
country, and long distance charges 
mount up quickly. When sadness 
strikes my life, I want very much to 
turn to someone for counsel or comfort. 
If I need something explained, or if I 
need to be challenged, there is no 
spouse to fill these roles. I have friend- 
ships within my new congregation — 
some of them are developing into very 
good and close friendships — but often 
my concerns involve other parishioners 
and for obvious reasons I| cannot talk 
them over with other members of the 
congregation. I am getting to know 
some of the other ministers in the area, 
but this takes time. 


The single minister is in a dif- 
ferent spotlight from the married one. 
There is a perception among many that 
a person is somehow “incomplete” un- 
less he or she is married; that if people 
are single, they are either “looking for 
the right partner to come along” or else 
there is something “wrong” with them. 
(Invariably, one of the first questions I 
am asked at any social function, church 
or non- church, is: “Are you married?” 
And, also invariably, the response when 
I reply “No” is almost always an inquir- 
ing “Oh?”) 

If a single minister attends a 
social function with a “date,” that can 
quickly become the topic of con- 
versation, and questions about who 
your date is and the nature of your rela- 
tionship can wear thin quickly. I hap- 
pened to mention the name of a very 
close female friend of mine at a meet- 
ing this past weekend, and within 
thirty seconds, I was asked, “Who is 
she?” “Is she your girlfriend?” “How 
serious is your relationship?” “When 
will we get to meet her?” 


I am not dating anyone at pres- 
ent. This is not because I don’t want to, 
but because building a serious rela- 
tionship, in my opinion, takes time and 
right now, most of my time is spent get- 
ting to know the needs and concerns of 
my new congregation, getting settled in 
a new geographic area, and growing 
accustomed to a new profession. 


Other Concerns 


There are other concerns which are 
particularly acute for single ministers. 


For example: should one live near or far 
from one’s church? My apartment is 
within two miles of the church, a five- 
minute drive. I chése it because it was 
the closest apartment to the church 
which had the space and features I 
sought. 


Another issue that concerns me, 
as a single minister, involves compensa- 
tion. (Most of the married ministers | 
know receive compensation above the 
level of single ministers of comparable 
experience and training.) I believe one 
has the right to receive adequate and 
fair compensation based on perfor- 
mance, not marital status. Before 
entering seminary, I was a senior man- 
agement member of a financial institu- 
tion where, among other things, I 
served as that company’s Equal 
Employment Opportunity officer. One 
thing was quite clear then: the U.S. 
Government also believes that marital 
status should not be a determinant of 
one’s compensation package. 


A Final Word 


There are benefits and drawbacks to 
being single, just as there are to being 
married, and it is not my intention to 
debate which state is preferable for 
ministry. Each has its place. God calls 
us to ministry — men and women, sin- 
gle and married, equal partners in fur- 
thering the work of Jesus Christ — and 
our task, whoever we are, is to respond 
faithfully to that call. 


The work of a minister follows 
wherever one goes. It is a more visible, 
recognizable position than most in the 
secular world, one in which a con- 
gregation places great trust and faith. 
Being single is demanding, too; it chal- 
lenges me to be creative and innovative 
in meeting not only my own personal 
and professional goals, but also the ex- 
pectations of my congregation. 

To be both single and a minister 
is an adventure in living, sometimes 
joyful and thrilling, often lonely and 
difficult. God never said it would be 
easy, but, “God saw everything that God 
had made, and behold, it was very 
good.” (Genesis 1:31) Shalom. 


Bruce Tacy ('87) ts pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Peter Larson, Class of 1988, worked during the summer of 87 in the Philippines as part of a mission trip arranged by 
Princeton’ Cross-Cultural Program. Below are excerpts of a letter he wrote to Joseph Prakasim, who directs the program, 
the purpose of which is to provide summer mission experiences to Princeton’ students. 


Dear Joseph: 


Although I returned from the 
Philippines two months ago, it’s taken 
me a while to collect my thoughts. Let 
me tell you about some of the exciting 


things God is doing in the Philippines. 


I spent the summer working for 
the United Church of Manila. It’s a 
large Protestant congregation estab- 


lished in the 1890s in the heart of Ma- 
nila’s student district. It’s also a few 
blocks from the presidential palace, 
Malacanag, where Marcos lived before 
the 1986 revolution. I saw the room 
where Marcos prayed and worshipped. 
It was filled with idols of various re- 
ligions, including Hinduism, Islam, and 


Christianity. But the room was domi- 
nated by a large, floor-length mirror. In 
actuality, Marcos worshipped himself. I 
also saw Imelda’s 3,000 pairs of shoes. 
A single pair is valued at $600 — the 
annual wage of a Filipino worker. 


I preached many times at the 
United Church of Manila, where there 
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is an English-speaking Filipino con- 
gregation, and traveled to rural villages, 
missions, churches, and schools, where 
I preached or led Bible study. In many 
of these missions, the Filipino Church 
has established fish farms, poultry and 
livestock projects, and consumer coop- 
eratives to promote economic 
development. 


Most of these villages are in com- 
bat zones, where there is sporadic fight- 
ing between communist guerrillas and 
the military. We passed through many 
military checkpoints, having obtained a 
transit pass to “preach the Gospel 
without hindrance,” which we did. 


One of my best days was spent 
washing tuberculosis patients at 
Mother Teresa’s mission in the slums 
of Manila. The nuns asked me if I 
wanted to wear a mask to avoid con- 
tagion. I looked at them, saw they 
weren't wearing masks, and decided to 
follow their example. I’ve never seen 
such saintly, heroic women in my life. 
Few times have I felt so close to Jesus 
Christ. 


A Thriving Grass Roots Church 


Despite poverty, disease, and blood- 
shed, the grass roots church is thriving. 
I was humbled by the love, faith, and 
commitment of the Filipino Christians. 
Many times they fed us meals they 
could not afford or gave up their beds 
so we could sleep more comfortably. 
The mayor of one town gave us two live 
chickens for our journey. Native women 
washed our clothes by hand and fed us 
gourmet fare (which included chickens’ 
feet, fishes’ heads, pigs’ entrails cooked 
in pigs’ blood, and live sea urchins). I 
spent some wonderful nights sleeping 
in bamboo huts, with the rain beating 
down on the tin roof, reading the Bible 
by kerosene lamp. 


At times, however, Manila seemed 
like hell on earth. It is hard to describe 
the dirt, despair, and squalor. Little 
girls sell their bodies for 25 cents, while 
the rich live in walled compounds 
ringed by barbed wire. It is the dream 
of many Filipinos to escape to the 


Part of Peter Larson’ time in the Philippines 


was spent traveling through rural villages like 
the one at left. Despite poverty, disease, and 
fighting between guerillas and the military, 
the grass roots church is thriving. In many 
villages, the Filipino Church has established 
projects to promote economic development. 





United States. I asked one mal- 
nourished child what he wants to be 
when he grows up; “An American,” he 
replied. 





‘At times,” said Larson, “Manila seemed like 
hell on earth. It is hard to describe the dirt, 
despair, and squalor.” Larson bought shoes 
and clothes for some of the naked children 
who live in squatters’ shacks on the citys 


garbage dump. 


Unfortunately, this is also true of 
some Filipino pastors. Once they have 
training and experience, they leave the 
Philippines to pastor churches in the 
United States. This leaves many 
churches without trained clergy. As a 
result, many lay leaders preach, teach, 
and evangelize. 

So many times, pastors and mis- 
sionaries begged me to send them 
Bibles, hymnals, biblical commentaries 
— anything. Many of these books are 
unavailable in the Philippines. Even if 
they were available, it would take years 
for a pastor, in a country where the 
average daily wage is $2.50, to save the 
amount needed to buy them. 


After three months abroad, I had 
several hundred dollars remaining of 
the funds friends and churches contrib- 


uted for my living and travel expenses. 
You cannot imagine how far money 
goes in the Philippines. I felt like a bil- 
lionaire! In Manila, I was able to buy 
shoes and clothes for naked children 
who live in squatters’ shacks on the city 
garbage dump. Several children are now 
attending school because of this money. 
When I returned home, I bought Bibles 
and reference books that I sent to Fil- 
ipino pastors and missionaries. 


Learning from Those Who Have 
Little 


What did I accomplish in the Philip- 
pines? Not very much. The problems 
in Manila are overwhelming — it’s hard 
to feel you’ve made a difference. It’s like 
throwing a thimbleful of water on a for- 
est fire. But I learned so much from 
Filipino Christians who have very little 
in life except Jesus Christ. Jesus sends 
us out to change the lives of other peo- 
ple and in the process, he changes us. | 
felt God humbling me so that he could 
be exalted. 


I still receive letters from friends 
in the Philippines. One is from Fred- 
erick, a young elder in the United 
Church of Manila. In his last letter, he 
said the Bible study we started in a 
squatter community is still meeting 
and has grown. Many families are ask- 
ing for copies of the New Testament, 
which he is providing. 

Even if I failed, I had no choice 
but to go. “Go and make disciples of all 
nations” — this is our mandate as 
Christians, and it hasn’t changed in 
2,000 years. For me, the great question 
is: do I go back? I’ve been invited to 
return, to lead the English-speaking 
congregation in Manila or to teach 
theological extension. Quite honestly, it 
would be hard to go back. Like so many 
Filipinos, I want to escape the heat, 
warfare, poverty, and disease. But if 
God wants me to go, I hope I'll have the 
courage to obey. 


Peter Larson ts interim youth pastor 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Bellevue, Washington. 
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leven p.m.: two hours later than 
H I'd told Jennifer to expect me. 

Again. Our sons had been 
prayed with and tucked in hours before, 
but not by me. I'd been presiding at a 
church committee meeting. The night 
before, it had been the evangelism 
team. And Monday? Absent again. 


What kind of father was raising 
my boys? He was busy, distracted, and 
absent most of the time. Everyone 
else’s needs, the Church’s programs, his 
administrative and pastoral duties — 
everything seemed more urgent than 
being a daddy. The pastor needed to 
change. And he wasn’t alone. 


The next Sunday, I issued a chal- 
lenge to the 2000-plus membership of 
my congregation, the College Hill Pres- 
byterian Church in Cincinnati: were 
there other fathers who would step 
forward with me and commit them- 
selves to growth as Christian 
fathers? 


A few weeks later, on August 5, 
1981, 28 of us met and prayed 
together for the Lord’ direction. 
After that initial meeting, we met 
at six o'clock every Monday 
morning (the only time everyone 
was free) for two years — long 
enough to form new, healthy 
fathering habits and values. 


We christened our group the 
FA.TH.E.R.S. Ministry — Fathers 
Accountable To Healthy, Enduring 
Relationships and Spirituality. The 
name captured clearly our intentions 
and mission, and it’s just as accurate 
today for our new group. 


Those of us who sat in that circle 
in 1981 were like most Christian fa- 
thers: we'd read books, listened to 
tapes, scribbled down notes during Fa- 
ther’ Day sermons. We knew what we 
should do; we just weren’t doing it. We 
needed the encouragement and account- 
ability other committed fathers could 
offer. 

Participants in FA.T:H.E.R.S. do 
not take their ministry lightly. In a 
small-group setting, fathers share the 
tough stuff: needs, goals, plans, 
failures, and successes. And in return, 
the fathers receive prayerful, practical 
support. 


Growing in Three Areas 
As we begin our third two-year session, 
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By Ron Rand 


A 
challenge 
to fathers 










_. researchers found that the aver- 
age amount of time middle-class 
fathers spent with their children 
was 37 seconds per day! 





we've learned that Christian fathers 
need to grow in three primary areas: 


e Time with the Father: To be- 
come effective Christian fathers, we 
must first become effective disciples of 
Christ. Regular, disciplined, devotional 
times become a top priority. The prob- 
lem isn’t knowing how to go about hav- 
ing time alone with God, it’s having the 
self-discipline to actually do it. So it’s 


here we must begin. Each father de- 
velops, and is held accountable for, im- 
plementing a plan to achieve a 
consistent, nurturing time with the Fa- 
ther who is the model for us all. 


e Cultural Overhaul: We must 
learn how to express love to our spouses 
and children. Many of us grew up in 
families just like our own: hectic, busy, 
seldom being together. The image of a 
loving family enjoying time together 

seems an unachievable dream because 
we don’t know what behaviors and at- 
titudes will make these relationships a 
reality. And without accountability and 

support, we won't try to change. 


e Redeem the Time: Our 
EA.TH.E.R.S. group consists of sur- 
geons, janitors, salesmen — busy men 
who must learn how to spend effective 

personal time with each family mem- 

ber. Our families need both quality 
time and quantity time expressed in 

ways that matter. 


The Wrong Heritage 


Back in the 1970s, researchers found 
that the average amount of time 
middle-class fathers spent with their 
children was 37 seconds per day! 
Their direct interaction was limited 
to 2.7 encounters daily lasting 10 to 15 
seconds each. 


We Christian fathers simply can- 
not afford to saddle our children with 
such a heritage. To do so robs them of 
the love they deserve and need for 
healthy emotional lives. And from a 
spiritual perspective, the damage is tre- 
mendous. How can we expect our chil- 
dren to relate to a God who is a spirit 
they can’t see or touch when their 
earthly father doesn’t reach them 
effectively? 


Here, in Cincinnati, there are 77 
men determined to raise children who 
don’t have to find a way over that 
hurdle. 


Will you join us? 


Ron Rand, Class of 1967, ts pastor of 
College Hill Presbyterian Church and au- 
thor of For Fathers Who Aren’t in 
Heaven. 
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Dancing 
the 
Word 


A PTS graduate hopes 
to use dance in her ministry 
by Helene Gittleman 


iovanna Cieli (88) used to be a 
dancer who preached. Now, she 
is a preacher who dances. 


We're watching a videotape of her 
dancing on a Sunday morning religious 
television program. Her light brown 
hair, parted neatly and held in place 
with a ribbon, hangs loosely to her 
shoulders. She’s dancing to music by 
Edvard Grieg over which we hear her 
reading a parable from the book of 
Matthew. Her movements are slow, 
graceful, and deliberate. In her ankle- 
length white dress, she looks angelic. 


This is more than entertainment. 
This is a powerful tool for teaching the 
Bible: as we listen to Giovanna tell a 
story about planting and harvesting, 
she becomes a woman who is planting 
and harvesting. We imagine the field 
around her. Through her blending of 
musical accompaniment, voice, facial 
expressions, body movements, and cos- 
tume, she holds our attention and 
reaches our imagination. 

“T use classical ballet to teach the 
Scripture ... I hope that through the 
visual aid it will touch something in 
your soul [so] that you will begin to feel 
God... at a deeper level and that your 
faith will be lifted up,” explains 
Giovanna. 


“T’m a dancer.” 


Long before she began her M.Div. 
studies in 1985, she was dancing. Born 


in Yeadon, 
Pennsylvania, to 
a family of eight 
children, Giovanna 

says she was 

“dancing all 

the time. eg 

She also spent many hours reading the 
Bible, an interest she acquired soon after 
she learned to read. As she grew older, 
she began going to church every day. 


But it wasn’t until she enrolled as 
an undergraduate at Temple University 
in Philadelphia that she took her first 
dance class. It was also during those 
college years that she realized her call- 
ing was to be a dancer. As a film and 
television major at Temple, and uncer- 
tain about what career to pursue, she 
went on a retreat to try to find out. The 
event was a turning point in her life. 


At the retreat, she was asked 
what her occupation was. “ma 
dancer,” she answered, although her 
dancing had until then been confined 
mostly to ballet class and to the privacy 
of her home. “I thought to myself, let 
me live a fantasy for the weekend,” she 
recalls. “No one’s going to know.’ The 
rest of the story reads like a Hollywood 
film script: she was asked to dance that 
evening and she did. Although she had 
never before danced to sacred music, 
she knew what to do. Borrowing tech- 
niques from ballet and performing 
with the conviction that dance can be a 
form of prayer, she found liturgical 
dancing easy. That evening, while she 
was dancing, she said to herself, 
“Giovanna, you came here fora 


vocation. This is it.” 
While continuing her dance 

“Ym, classes at Temple, she 

Ed also began studying at 
; the Philadelphia Dance 

Academy. Then, in 1971, after she re- 

ceived her undergraduate degree, she 
started dance classes at the American 
Ballet Theatre in New York City, to 
which she commuted daily from her 
home in Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. 
During that time, she also taught both 
classical ballet and liturgical dance and 
gave performances in schools, 
churches, and retreats. 


One performance led to another. 
“It snowballed,” she says. In lectures 
she would discuss the meaning of re- 
ligious dance and then dance. Some- 
times, she preached and then danced. 
At other times, she danced and then 
preached. People would ask her where 
they could hear her sermons. Did she 
have a congregation? Was she a minis- 
ter? Then, someone in one of the 
churches where she danced asked her, 
“When are you going to hear the call to 
the ministry?” Not long afterwards, 
she decided to pursue a career as a min- 
ister and came to Princeton. 


Rooting the Word through Dance 
Today, Giovanna intends to integrate 
dancing into her ministry as a vehicle 
of communication in conjunction with 
her preaching. “Dance roots the Word 
deeper in souls,” she explains. “[It ex- 
presses] a spirituality that goes beyond 
words.’ It has other religious functions, 
too, she says. Through dance, one can 
communicate with God (“pray a prayer 
through dance”) and also “give God 
honor and glory and worship [him].” 

Giovanna is seeking a call toa 
church in Canada where she hopes to 
become one of the few ministers avail- 
able both to conduct religious services, 
such as weddings, and dance at them. 
Eventually, she would like to start an 
orphanage. For now, she feels called to 
use her gifts of preaching and dancing 
to serve the Lord. “Where else is there 
more action and liveliness in the living 
God portrayed,” she asks, “than in the 
dance?” 


Helene Gittleman is associate editor of 
The Princeton Spire. 
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L’Arche: 








A Frenchman's kindness 
to the retarded started 
an idea that is growing 


By Brett Webb- Mitchell 


he sun, claimed by many peo- 
| ple in Great Britain to be an 
unidentified flying object, is 
out this morning in London. The 
flowers have begun to push through the 
earth and the sap is rising in the trees 
and fire-engine red double-decker buses 
are roaring past the workshop where I 
am up to my gills in stone dust. 


The buses pass a shop clearly 
marked “The Wedge — LiArche.’ In 
the workshops within this store is 
Ellen, a young woman covered from 
head to toe in white stone dust, who is 
working a heavy, clanking sand mixer. 
There is Todd in the woodworking shop 
who is guiding a saw across the wood 
with a “shuussshhing” sound. Upstairs 
in weaving, Rachel is guiding her shut- 
tle filled with colored yarns through the 
shed on the large table loom in front of 
her. And in the garden, Sean is digging 
a path through the underbrush of a 
vegetable garden in the making. 


Each of these adults is mentally 
retarded and each has been living in 
this south London neighborhood for 
more than five years. They are inde- 
penderitly working alongside others 
who are ot disabled. These are the 
people who make up the LArche com- 
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munity in London, an intentionally 
integrated Christian family where per- 
sons with developmental disabilities 
live, work, play, worship — in general, 
experience life together with others 
who are not disabled. 


An International Network 


This L Arche community is a member 
of the international network of LArche 
communities throughout the world. 
LiArche, or the Ark, began in 1964 in 
the small French village of Trosly 
north of Paris. It grew out of the vision 
that Jean Vanier, a Roman Catholic 
philosopher, and Father Thomas, a 
Roman Catholic priest, had of welcom- 
ing men from a large institution in 
Trosly into the neighboring com- 
munity. Jean Vanier invited two men 
into his own home, persons whom the 
larger social system had labeled “men- 
tally retarded.” By living in community 
with these two men, making his home 
with them, he came to see the intrinsic 
worth and value of all human life that 
can emerge when persons with dis- 
abilities live in religious communities 
with others who are not disabled. 


Vanier’s vision has found an 
appreciative and active audience 
throughout the world. There are now 
over 3,000 people involved in Arche 
in over 80 communities around the 
world including India, Australia, 
parts of Africa, Canada, the United 
States, Honduras, and Mexico. LArche 
communities have also established an 


A Community in the Making 


ecumenical network of support, espe- 
cially within the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican traditions. 


Origin of L- Arche in London 


The L’'Arche community in London 
started with one house 10 years ago. 
Like other LArche communities, it is 
financed both by private donations and 
government funding. It is located in a 
part of London known for its strong 
liberal politics and its rich ethnic, 
social, and economic diversity. Many 
people from Britain’s former colonies 
live in the surrounding neighborhoods. 
There are the Pakistani family who 
owns the grocery store next door to our 
workshop, the Indians who run the 
tandoori restaurant across the street 
next to a shop owned by a couple from 
Hong Kong, and the young men at the 
vegetable stand with their Lambeth 
cockney accent — all surrouding this 
community. 

In 10 years, this community in 
London has grown to include more 
than 50 people who are either working 
and living in one of the four houses or 
working in the shop or a garden project. 
The plan is for another house to open 
in the next year for people who are 
physically disabled. 

My own experiences with the 
LiArche community began in the sum- 
mer of 1986 when I first came to this 
area to look at how four different inte- 
grated religious communities used the 
creative arts for individual expression 








as well as communicating the theologi- 
cal basis of communal life. 


I broadened the scope of this 
study to be the focus of my doctoral 
dissertation as a Ph.D. candidate in the 
special education program at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, along with my studies at Duke 
University in religious education. The 
goal of my dissertation is to gain some 
insight into how the theology of a 
gathering, as communicated through 
verbal expressions and rituals, can 
shape a loose collection of mentally re- 
tarded as well as non-disabled people 
into a community. To understand this 
phenomenon, I brought together my 
interest and knowledge of theology and 
religious education, special education, 
and anthropology in conducting a nine- 
month ethnographic study of a LArche 
community. 





The residents of the L’Arche community in 
London who are disabled live, work, play, 
worship, and, in general, experience life with 
those who are not disabled. 


When people ask what it is that 
I’m studying here, I reply that it is a 
home, a workshop, and a worshiping 
community. First, it is a home both for 
those single people with disabilities and 
those who are not disabled (the major- 
ity of the people connected with L-Arche 
live in one of its four homes). Iam 
often reminded that it is a home and 
not just a house where people only live, 
sleep, and eat. There is Betty, a woman 


in her 40s with Down’s syndrome who 
told me that L’Arche is “my home.” 
When I asked her why it was her home, 
she said that it is because “when I’m 
sick, they let me stay in bed and bring 
up my meals to my bedroom. Of course 
this is my home.” 


Second, L’Arche is a workshop. 
Like other group-home settings for per- 
sons with disabilities, L Arche provides 
a workshop for people to learn crafts, 
making materials and products that it 
sells within its own store and various 
craft fairs. 


Joan, a young woman who is 
mentally retarded and has poor vision, 
has been working in the stonework area 
for the last seven years she has been 
here. The stonework is made from a 
composition of sand and cement 
poured into a mold with water added. 


‘Then it sets overnight before it hardens 


and is ready to take out of the mold. 
Joan has been doing this activity for 
many years and has a better knowledge 
of what she is doing than do many of 
the non-disabled assistants. She is 
always willing to give a hand whenever 
I get stuck. She is still quick to call 
everyone’s attention in the stonework 
areas with a loud “Ta da!” that another 
column or stone bird is finished. 


L’Arche is also a worshiping com- 
munity. A part of the life in each of the 
houses is a time after the evening meal 
when everyone congregates in the liv- 
ing room or the dining room for prayers. 
A candle is lit and someone begins with 
the Lord’s Prayer, which is recited in 
unison by everyone seated around the 
candle. One of the non-disabled people 
reads a passage of Scripture and then 
there are prayers or a song. This time 
of prayer is concluded with a song of 
LArche that everyone knows by heart. 
The song focuses on the vision that 
LArche will be a place to welcome the 
stranger with compassion and a healing 
spirit. 

Patrick, a man with Down’s syn- 
drome who has been a member of the 
community for many years, is a re- 
pository of old hymns and Christian 
folk songs. In the seven months I have 
been here, I haven’t heard him repeat 
one hymn or song. He knows hymns 
from “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 
to “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” de- 
pending upon the season of the church 


year. When I ask him if he likes to sing, 
he is quick to smile and says that he 
likes to sing “very much.” 


Not without Problems 


There are many particular problems 
that are confronted and raised when 
trying to gather so many different peo- 
ple together in one setting like L’Arche. 
There is the issue of whether or not 
independent living for those who are 
disabled is or is not the real goal in 
L’Arche.Concerning employment, no 
one from this LArche community is 
being trained for open employment in 
other work settings outside of the 
workshop. And there is concern from 
many professionals outside the com- 
munity regarding the right of individu- 
als with disabilities to choose to 
participate or not to participate in a 
house’s evening prayers. These issues 
remind the L’Arche gathering that they 
are a community in the making, in the 
process of growing. 


An Appeal to Other Communities 


It is my hope that my study ofa 
LArche community will enable other 
LArche communities, and other theo- 
logically informed communities like 
the Church, to accept the challenges 
and joys of creating a place for persons 
with disabilities in our world. LArche 
is a way, not the only way, of welcoming 
persons with mental retardation out of 
the life within the walls of an institu- 
tion and into our neighboring 
communities. 


LiArche has provided for the 
Church one model for including per- 
sons with mental retardation into our 
modern world, a model that somehow 
works. It is a complex, changing story 
that is not finished yet, with more to be 
lived out, worked out, and sung about 
in the years to come. It is a story about 
a community in the making, embracing 
those who once were excluded by in- 
cluding them back into life — with 
love. 


Brett Webb-Mitchell (’83) is a doctoral 
candidate at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Mor C 


“than 
Scripture 
and a 


Handshake 


Christie Neuger is teaching PTS students 
to be effective pastoral care givers 


he young man is 38 and the 
father of two small children. He 

is dying of cancer. An ardent 
Christian since his early 20s, he is now 
angry and confused by what has hap- 
pened. When he sought solace from the 
pastor of his church last year, he was 
given some well-meant words of advice 
and a warm handshake. He left, angry 
at his church as well as at God. 


Christie Neuger is not surprised 
to hear this story. It is just another 
example of the complex task that 
absorbs most of her time and thinking 
as an assistant professor of pastoral 
theology at PTS. This problem is the 
main reason she left her position as a 
pastoral psychotherapist at the Foun- 
dation for Religion and Mental Health 
in Rye, New York, last year to come to 
Princeton: “I found people in the hos- 
pital and in the pastoral counseling 
center who'd been given destructive 
and harmful advice from their pastors. 
Young victims of abuse had been urged 
to make amends for their sins. Other 
troubled people had been brushed off 
with Scripture passages and some com- 
forting words. So I decided this was a 
chance for me to teach ministry stu- 
dents to be as open as they can be to 
giving healthy pastoral care and at the 
very least, not to do harm.” 


__ What’s involved in pastoral coun- 
seling A person who is a pastoral 
counselcr is trained theologically as 
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well as psychologically and under- 
stands the human being as multi- 
dimensional, the spiritual component 
being as important as the psycholog- 
ical and the physical,” explains Neuger. 
In addition to the theological training, 
there is what she calls the “foundation” 
— what pastoral care is all about: “You 
learn the basic skills: how to be non- 
anxious in a crisis situation; how to lis- 
ten and hear important pieces of what 
someone tells you; how to help people 
arrive at their own understanding of 
themselves. Everyone learns these 
foundational skills. After that, some 
students may choose to specialize in 
certain areas of pastoral care such as 
hospital ministry or pastoral counsel- 
ing and continue their training in those 
fields.” 


How to Train Young Pastors 


Neuger, who has served two United 
Methodist churches as an assistant 
pastor, explains that in her PT 05 
course, they begin by exploring “what 
it means to be a minister — how the 
students see themselves and their role 
in the Church and the world and how 
they understand God to be involved in 
that role. Then we work on listening. I 
tell them I won’t go any further until 
they learn to listen.” For listening drills, 
she and her assistant divide the class 
into small groups for role playing and 
other exercises. They discuss and act 
out different kinds of care: crisis situa- 


Chuck Robison 





tions, for example, when the counselor 
may have to be with someone who can- 
not stop screaming or someone who 
cannot or will not speak. They discuss 
what it means to talk to a terminally ill 
patient about death. “We talk about 
marriage counseling — the different 
situations you run into in pre-marital 
counseling; we talk about sexuality, and 
grief counseling.” This spring, she 
spent a week discussing the kinds of 
abuse women suffer, what such abuse 
does to them, and the cultural context 
in which this abuse occurs. The course 
ends with a session on referral — what 
kind of care (spiritual directors, social 
workers, psychologists, and so on) the 
person needs and where and how to 
find such help. 


Imagination: A Vital Resource 


Imagination is a very important part of 
Christie Neuger’s life and work. As a 
pastoral psychotherapist working with 
out-patients, she found that getting 
people to use their imagination helped 
draw them out to see themselves more 
clearly: “I’ve often talked with people 
who were blocked in life and asked 
them to take an imagination trip with 
me, to go into themselves and explore. 
What do they see in themselves? They 
often come up with a strong metaphor 
that they can use, that opens them up 
to who they are in relationship to God 
and neighbor. These new metaphors 
and images can free women and men to 
move on productively with their lives.” 





Neuger wants her students to 
learn to use their imagination — to 
learn the foundations and traditions 
and “ to bring those together with their 
imagination so that they will be free to 
find resources which can change things 
for the better.’ 


Although she prefers teaching to 
anything else she’s done in her active 
career and enjoys living in Princeton 
with her husband (an executive with 
Bankers Trust in New York City) and 
two teenage children, Neuger admits 
that she misses counseling. “Some- 
times I wonder if I’m making as much 
of a difference here,” she says. “I'll have 
to see.’ Meanwhile, she’s been active 
this summer writing a chapter on using 
imagination in pastoral counseling. 
Next project: a book on the importance 
of images of God and images of self in 
pastoral counseling. 


dward A. Dowey, Jr., PTS’s 
13 Archibald Alexander Professor 

of the History of Christian 
Doctrine, Emeritus, since last August, 
has long been a significant presence in 
the fields of church history and the- 
ology. If there was ever any doubt about 
this, it was dispelled two decades ago 
when the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. approved its Confession of 1967. 
The draft of the confession was the 
result of more than seven years of work 
by the Committee on a Brief Statement 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. Its chairman was Edward 
Dowey. 

Recalling his work on C-67, 
Janet Harbison Penfield, a colleague 
of Dowey’s, wrote in The Princeton 
Seminary Bulletin last spring that 
one of the stained glass windows in 
the National Presbyterian Church 
in Washington has ‘Dowey’ inscribed 
on it. She continued, “. . . for creating 
and pushing through two General As- 
semblies the Confession of 1967, for 
being willing to sacrifice the time and 
energy it took to hear out critics com- 
ing from all directions, and to reconcile 
wildly divergent points of view, Edward 
Dowey truly deserves to be put up in 
stained glass.” 


“A time of endless questioning”’ 


Even as a teenager in Dunmore, Penn- 
sylvania, Dowey was showing a strong 
interest in theology and a penchant for 
thinking things through for himself. As 
a high school student, he read most of 
the fundamentalist literature he found 
in the library of his father, a conserv- 
ative Presbyterian pastor. In college 
(first at nearby Keystone Junior Col- 
lege and later at Lafayette), his study 
of philosophy and his exposure 

to the literature and attitudes of the 
Depression compounded the doubts he 















































had felt in high school about his faith. 
As he told PTS’s Professor Daniel 
Migliore in an interview published in 
the Princeton Seminary Bulletin last 
spring, “It was a time of endless 
questioning.’ 


By his senior year at Lafayette, 
Dowey had almost abandoned earlier 
plans to follow his father into the min- 
istry. But when John Mackay, then 
president of Princeton Seminary, vis- 
ited the campus, he convinced the 
young student that there were “better 
minds among Christian thinkers” than 
he had thought. In 1940, Dowey entered 
Princeton Seminary to find out for 
himself. 


Doubt hovered over him dur- 
ing his years at PTS. It was not until 
his senior year when he read Barth’s 
Romans, among other books, that he 
was finally ready to embrace the Gos- 
pel. Three years later, while on ter- 
minal leave from the Navy, he read 
Calvin’s Institutes, which was to 
be a formative influence in his career. 
Calvin was the subject of his master’s 
thesis at Union Seminary in New York, 
his Zurich dissertation (The Knowledge 


John W. H. Simpson 


of God in Calvin’ Theology, which he 
later published), and his most memora- 
ble courses at McCormick Seminary, 
Columbia University, and Princeton. 


A Force for Change 


When Dowey joined the PTS faculty in 
1957, his energy, intelligence, and diplo- 
matic skill became vital to the rejuven- 
ation being sought by the young admin- 
istration of President James McCord. 
Not all Dowey’s suggestions were wel- 
come, however. “He fought on all the 
fronts where he thought it was neces- 
sary, particularly for the faculty's 

voice in affairs of the Seminary,” recalls 
Karlfried Froehlich, Benjamin B. War- 
field Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. It was this kind of effort on 
Dowey’ss part that led to the formation 
of the Faculty Planning Committee, 
the first such body in recent Seminary 
history. 


Dowey’s efforts and reputation 
were also responsible for an important 
change in the Seminary’ attitude 
toward the curriculum. The author of 
the widely respected dissertation men- 
tioned above and one who had contrib- 
uted significantly to the work of Church 
commissions, Dowey was already well 
known as a first-rate theologian by the 
time he joined the faculty. He was also 
an avid historian. As a member of both 
the theology and the history depart- 
ments, he was “the leader in making 
church history respectable at the Semi- 
nary,” says Froehlich. “His courses 
on the great reformers, particularly 
Luther and Calvin, and on Pres- 
byterianism, combining history and 
theology, became a hallmark of 
Princeton education and had a 
formative influence on several 
generations of PTS students.” 


The Capstone of a Career 


This year, Edward Dowey’s colleagues 
will pay him a tribute that is, for a 
scholar, the equivalent of his name in 
stained glass: Westminster Press and 
John Knox Press will publish a fes: 
schrift in honor of his 70th birthday. 
Entitled Probing the Reformed Tradi- 
tion, it will feature works by 22 schol- 
ars, all in Dowey’s field of history. 
“Apparently, his work has found an 
echo among his colleagues and the 
younger generation,” says Froehlich. 
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Meet the Class of 1991 


By David L. Crawford 


submitted to our Admissions Com- 

mittee. Everything expected was 
there. Momentarily, I set aside the 
academic transcript, references, pas- 
tor’s appraisal. Turning to the auto- 
biographical reflection, I read: 


I checked the envelope of credentials 


I love the dawn. I have watched it 
sweep across the desert. On many 
mornings in the U.S. Navy, I 
faced the Kast to mark the sun 
rising out of the ocean. I have 
seen the glow of a new day etch 
the skyscrapers of a once-dark 
city. Recently, I have seen the 
dawn break in the minds and 
hearts of friends, people of 
extremely varied ages. | think 
ministers are people of the dawn. 
I envy them. I want to be one of 
them. 


Reading such a “prelude,” I had 
good hope, soon validated by other 
parts o! ne application, that this per- 
son would receive a letter saying, “Con- 
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gratulations. Welcome to Princeton.” I 
offered a silent prayer that our Semi- 
nary will continue to help students like 
this one minister not only at dawn- 
ings but at the testing of high noon, 
the challenges of twilight, and the 
apprehensions of midnight. 


In my work, I have opportunity 
to speak with many men and women 
before they apply. We may meet at an 
alumni/ae gathering, during a college 
Religious Emphasis program, or for 
breakfast or an evening meal at a city 
hotel. Over 160 come each year to the 
Princeton campus as guests for one 
of the six Senior Seminars between 
October and late February. Participants 
arrive Thursday afternoons. Remaining 
until Sunday, they have hours to talk 
with students, attend classes, discuss 
options in field experience. With 
President Gillespie they think through 
the nature of theological education. 
They join in daily chapel worship. They 
discover how extensively friends of the 
Seminary aid in their financial needs. 
They see typical housing: dormitories 
and apartments. They visit Princeton 
University, five minutes away. Usually, 
they are amazed at the variety of 
international colleagues. Senior 
Seminars always include many guests 
who have been away from college for 
years. They recognize that preparation 
for Christ’s ministry involves 
classroom, library, dining table, 
dormitory, coffee hour. On a residential 
campus, the total experience teaches. 


A Look at an Entering Class 


In September 1988, the established 
maximum of 150 entering Master of 
Divinity candidates is typical. Only 
one-third were enrolled in college the 
previous year. Twenty of these new col- 
leagues have been away from academia 
for at least nine years. Forty percent of 
that class are graduates of state 
universities. 


Many who come have other tasks 
up to arrival day. They are nurses, com- 


munity planners, attorneys, mechanics, 


teachers, people in business and agri- 
culture. In their home parishes, they 
are officers, sponsors, advisors finding 
joy in those tasks. There is nothing 
somber in their anticipation. If I had 
met some others of the class on a cam- 
pus a few years previously and said, 
“See you at seminary,” the retort might 


ag 





have been a strong, “Not a chance!” 
Some new students are also new Chris- 
tians. Most of these have been nur- 
tured not in congregations but by para- 
parish agents of Christ’s Church. 

Routes to seminary vary. Some 
have affirming experiences in present 
service. Others believe that their newly 
embraced Gospel deserves far better 
advocacy in the world than they have so 
far found. 


Make the Most of College 


Many who will be coming to the 
Seminary next year — and 10 years 
from now — need the prior guidance of 
wise friends. Let me be specific: 


Encourage them to make the 
most of college rather than trying 
to secure a seminary curriculum in 
advance. The Scriptures are the focus 
of knowledge, nourishment, vision, cor- 
rection, and trust. Nonetheless, to load 
their courses in “Bible” or “religion” to 
the exclusion of literature, philosophy, 
history, the arts, psychology, drama, or 
physical science is to miss the appro- 
priate preparation which college should 
afford. 


Please write to me not only about 
those who have expressed intentions 
toward seminary graduate study but 
also about those whose gifts of strength 
and leadership should be challenged. 


David L. Crawford is director of student 
relations at PTS. 











In Memory of: 


The Reverend Dr. Henry Seymour Brown 
(1900B) to the Education Fund 


Calvin Calmon to the Calvin Calmon 
Biblical Studies Fund 

Thomas Riggs Cox to the Capital Fund 
Campaign 

The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle (’30B) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


Wilhelm G. Felmeth to the Field 
Education Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Milton A. Galamison 
(49M) to establish the Milton A. 
Galamison Memorial Scholarship 

| Endowment Fund 

| The Reverend Dr. Robert E. Hansen 

('43B) to the Robert E. Hansen 

Memorial Scholarship Endowment 

Fund 


| Milo I. Hector to the Education Fund 
| James E. Kennedy to the Education Fund 


John S. Linen to the John S. and Mary 
B. Linen Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


| Elfriede R. McArthur to the Elfriede 
| R. McArthur Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Ralph A. Musil to the Capital Fund 
Campaign 

David A. Searfoss to the Education 
Fund 

Nancy Lee Seward to the Nancy Lee 
Seward Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 


Myrtie D. Sullivan to the Capital Fund 
Campaign i 


In Honor of: 


The Reverend Dr. Frederick E. 
Christian (34B) to the Scholarship 
Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Jack Cooper (’43B) to 
the Alumni/ae Roll Call 


John R. and Isabel Hyde Donelik to the 
John R. and Isabel Hyde Donelik 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dougherty 
(54B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Brewster H. Gere, 
Jr.70B), to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Margaret Grun Josselyn 
(86B) to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Robert A. MacAskill 
(45B) to the Scholarship Fund 


Continuing Education Calendar 


NOVEMBER 
7-11 “The Authority of the 
Pastor” 
(The Grubb Institute) 
7-10 “Models for Global 
Missions 


and Evangelism” 
(Samuel H. Moffett, 
Ronald C. White, Jr.) 


7 The Melvin R. Campbell 
Seminar in Biblical 
Preaching 
“Out of the Rut” 

(David H.C. Read) 


“Managing Conflict” 
(Roy Pneuman) 


14-17 


“Personal Power” 
(Margaret Bruehl) 


Fred & Louis Morasch 
Seminar in Pastoral Care 
“Voluntary Organizations 


are Different!” 
(John C. Talbot) 


“The Classic Triad: 
Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness” 
(Theodore A. Gill) 


Kirk-in-the-Hills 
Endowed Seminar in 
Pastoral Care 
“Pastoral Care and the 
Life Cycle” 

(Donald Capps) 


14-17 


21-23 


28-Dec 1 


28-Dec 1 


Gail KF McArthur to establish the Gail 
FE McArthur Scholarship Endowment 
Fund for International Students 


Isobel Mackay Metzger to the 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


The Reverend Clyde L. Mellinger III 
(84B) to the Scholarship Fund 


Homer Morgan to the Designated 
Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. William M. Perdue 
(40B) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. I K Story (64D) to 
the Alumni/ae Roll Call 


The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. Ansley G. 
Van Dyke (’42B) to establish the 
Ansley G. and Jane R. Van Dyke 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermulder 
(45B) to the Scholarship Fund 


In Appreciation of: 


The Reverend Dr. Thomas L. Stiers 
(81B) to the Scholarship Fund 


Brenda Stiers to the Scholarship Fund 


DECEMBER 


5 George A. Pera Seminar 
in Pastoral Care 
“Cancer — Human 
Sexuality — Pastoral 
Care” 
(George J. Hill, Barbara 
Rabinowitz, Thomas 
Berlerbach) 


The Robert M. Skinner 
Seminar 

“Three Apostolic Letters 
of Faith, Hope and Love” 
(Bruce M. Metzger) 


“Contemplative Prayer” 
(Miriam Murphy) 

For information, contact: 

Center of Continuing Education 

12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609)921-8198 


5-8 


5-8 








n, New Jersey 08542-0803 
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